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FOREVirdREI 


rt is my privilege to write this foreword to Dfi Y.K^ Mislira’s^ 
book, “Socio-economic and Political History of Eastern Indian - 
which substantially forms the pairt of bis Ph. D. thesis apj^f dyed :by( 
the Magadh University. Like Mithila, Vai^all and MagadliV-^^h^^^^ 
is also an ancient land, mainly famous for its many-sided cultural' 
activities. There was hitherto no systematic and elaborate account 
dealing with the ancient geography, dynastic as well as sdcioteco-' 
nomic and religious history of Ahga, though some previous .writers; 
had shed light on particular aspects of its ancient and hied iayeaf 
history. ' , 

The importance of regional histories is now beingystressedffali; 
over the world, for, without this no authoritative and . comprehen- 
sive account of a country is possible. This is far nadire triie ih the 
case of the history of Bihar in Particular and that of Jndia in general 
as the early history of India is really the history of different regiphi. 
which, for the most part flourished as independent states ' in thdse 
days with their distinct cultural traits. Anga was one of the im- 
portant regions which played a significant part in ; those days, but 
unfortunately we had no connected accoupt of ita history arid cul!^ 
ture. I am glad that it is one of my former students (how collea- 
gue) who has removed this long-felt want, by presentirigya) Scientific 
study of the political and cultural history :of .Anga.; 
pioneer work, it is bound to suffer from ceriaih limitari^ 
there is no denying the fact that he has done a usefUl'service-tp m 
cause of indology for which all of us should'b'e. .thankfuf^fe^^ 

He has been critical and scientific in his approach - to; yarm 
vhlems connected with his work, and..I hayd ho doubt thaL^^^^^ 
/.Staking \york will receive due appreciatioh Trom’ theyhjsfe 
dhddlogists. 

j4|agadh .University ' V ' :Thakttr) 

SBodKrGaya.if' ' ■ ; ■ , ' 





has been restricfe^^td tlie^^ 

to miahe the tJetailed abcount possible: My object has b 
trace the socio-economic and political history of Angai Janapadh 
from the earliest recorded times ,.to the ertd of the sixth, eehtury>‘ 
B.C. The subsequent; account will be taken up separatelyi:' ; AH ' 
available sources from the literary, archaeological arid traditiobaT 
angles have been utilised and j as for as practicable^ corroboration 
of the evidence eited has been attempted. . . v;/ 


lam greatly indebted to my Guru Dr, Upendra Thakur> Bfp- 
fessor and Head, Departmerit of Ancient Indian and Asian Studies, 
Magadh University, Bodh-Gaya, whose invaluable guidance haS; 
opened a new horizon for me in understanding of the subject. ; - ■ 

lam extremely grateful to Dr. S.P. Gupta, Keeper Natfo^ 
Museum^ New Delhi for encouraging me and guiding me ini possible ; 
manners in my intellectual persuits. . : s ' 

My hearty thanks to Dr. Sachchidanand Sahai for his= help; ’ 
throughout the preparation of this work. It is also my pleasa.rit ' 
duty to thank my friends Sri A. K. Dutta .(Deputy Registrar, 
Magadh University), Dr. Md. Aquique, Dr. Artsa TUlku, ;t)r: 
Birendra Prasad, Sri Nasim Akhtar (Curator, Govt. Museumj Gaya), 
Sri Rajeshwar Jha (Bihar Research , Society, Patna), Prof; K>D: 
Prasad (Jagjeewan College, Gaya), Sri bevendra.Nath Tbakur 
(Estate Officer^ Magadh University) who have Tendered ; Valuable; 
'.;assistance'in vririous.^ways.'':;' ■. , ; ;; f '".rv i 

A I . In particular^;- 1 wi& to thank Dr. B: U^adhydy^; Murari; 
/Pathakj Dr. Birendra Kuriaar Singh,; Dr.; Madan^ l^ 

'.pf.jR.C.P and br, Shashi;Shekhar "Tiwary: who ijaye": 

; the ^odnstantrencouragemeht. in preparing thi^' w ; 

|thariks;;afe ■due;;tp;m^ 



(Supply Inspector, Patna) my friend Sri Narmadeshwar Sharma 
(Offlcer-in-charge, Ramgarh Police Station), My younger brothers 
Sri Kamal Kishore Mishra (M.A ) and Sri Bimal Kishore Mishra 
(M.A.) and my student, Bimal Kumar Sharma for helping me in 
various ways. 

Finally it remains for me to thanks M/s B R. Publishing 
Corporation Delhi for their kind cooperation and quick printing of 
this book. Without their help the book may still have remained 
unpublished. 

Bodh-Gaya 
10 Nov., 76 


Yugal Kishore Mishra 
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I T is a well establislied fact that politipally, . pre-Maur^^^ 
India was not a unified country.. Though tb^rocess of ^ 
political and cultural unification had started long before the ad- 
vent of the imperial Mauryas,, it was substantially achieved only , 
in their times. Consequently, any study of the political .history 
of that period must relate to local dynasties. In such regional 
studies, , the history of Ahga occupies an important place> be- 
cause it was one of the foremost pre-Mauryan MaHajanapa^as. 
Its. history is traditionally known from various indigenous Htera^ 
sources.. _ 

The present work is an attempt at presenting fob the first 
time, a connected and critical account of the history of Anga 
(an important region of Eastern India) from the earliest tim^s to , 
the rise of the Mauryas. The country of Ahga during this period 
comprised the region south of the Ganga, between the Kiul rivet : 
and the Rajmahal hills. It included roughly the modern districts 
of Bhagalpur, Monghyr and parts of the Santhal Pargana. ;.The 
capital of ancient Ahga, the land of the Ahga of the Athar.vaveda, 
the territory of king Lomapada of the Rdmaytiria, of king Karna ■ 
of the Mahdbharata, was Campa, Campapuri or .Campanagara, 
which was situated at a distance of sixty yojanas from Mithila.i 
In some. Of the old Brahmanical texts, ^ Campa was also calied 
Malini, which later became a part, of the kingdom of Magadhai , 

f % There is no denying the fact that the cqntribution of ancient 
Ahga to Indian civilization is considerably more remarkable than 
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that of other parts of the country. It has a glorious past of which 
any civilised nation or country may justly be proud. The relics 
of its glorious past can yet be seen in its ancient cities. It was the 
scene of the work of the two most venerated names in the religious 
history of the world — Gautama Buddha and Vardhamana Maha- 
vira. Once ruled by Bimbisara, the great A^oka, his son Mahinda 
and his successors, Ahga was also visited by well-known heretical 
teachers like Puranakassapa, Mokkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakamvall, 
Pakudha Kaccayana, Safijaya, Belatthiputta and Migantha Natha- 
putta.' It was at Ahga that a Yakkha named Punnaka, nephew 
of Vessavana Kuvera, came through the sky.' Reference is made 
to the queen of king Arittha (Arista) Janaka of Mifhila who took 
shelter in Campa, the capital of Ahga, when the king was'killed 
by his younger brother.' There are still remains of once splendid 
cities, hills, monasteries, temples, shrines, and places hallowed by 
the memory of the great thinkers and preachers. 

Though, there have been considerable scholarly works on that 
period of India, viz., Dynastic History of Northern India by H. C. 
Ray; Pre-Buddhist India by R. L. Mehta; Political History of 
Ancient India by H. C. Raychaudhuri; Epic India by C. V. Vaidya; 
Goralitpur Janapada ka Itihasa Aura Usaki Ksatriya Jatiyah(Bm&i) 
by R. B. Pandey; Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by F. E. 
Pargitor; Ayodhyd kd Itihasa (Hindi) by Lala Sitaram; History 
of Kosala by Visuddhanand Pathak; History of Mithild by Upen- 
dra Thakur; Early History of Vaisdii by Yogendra Mishra and 
others, none of these works, however, enlightens us on the history 
of ancient Ahga. It is surprising that upto this time no work 
dealing 'exclusively with the history of ancient Ahga has been 
written in any language. We have stray references and a few chap- 
ters, but these lack scientific treatment in the context of the history 
of the region (ancient Ahga). ' ■ 

However, within the limitations an attempt has been made 
in the present work to 'utilise all possible sources available. 
Amongst the indigenous literary sources we have utilised the 
Brahmanical literature, the oldest part of which is the vedic 

> cf. Majjhima, Vo!. II, p 2. 

= /a., VI., p. 271. 

' Ibid., p 31; also cf. Thakur, U., History of MithiiO, chs. I-II. 



[liitroilucfidn ■ 
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texts, sub-divide'd 
and' tlie y 

references to certain personalitie^dbnnected 3;\yitIi'-am^^^ 

' the ^ 'great': yafue^fM 

dition of tlie: regibn ^udder . feView^po^^ 

sociatteii^idus: an^ e^hbim^^- jrts^af^fe' ^ 

important materials dii: some' points connected with our study. 

Like the the PMrdMnjj tbq, ,ofretu£greati^ 

the various aspects of ancient Ahgi ^ They afpr sqmetimes^^ 
tod often) rejected as incompetent witness: foWthelewhlf^^^ 
periods as they are said to have been pomppse^^^ 
different parts of the Epic and the Pnrnnoi wereH^^^ 
rent dates by different persons or sets of - persbns ahd the/date ,o^ 

every part must be determined on its own account; Bdt. the lined i 

leus of every Epic and Pnrann existed ut a; very early, date; 
though the Epic-Puranic literature got its present forth miiphddt^^^^^ 
.it contains older traditions. ■' " ’-'y'' 

Scholars generally differ regarding the,;,, historical valne^ol med 
royal genealogies furnished by the jPutGtias. ■ iCeith^ Js,;'scepti<^l^ 
about the historical value of the Pi/rfl/?fl.r arid is doubtful 
ing the history of any event which is not eXplicitiy .mentib^^^^^^ 
the Rgveda. His view is supported by H, C.'Rnychaudhurfjfd 
R, C. Majumdar,^ and very indirectly by M. AVintern^ 

Altekar® and A. D. Pusalkar’ oh the other handdhavc collected' : 
some typical cases to show that the Purdnip gchealbgies Vefer^^^^^^ 
kings who figure in the Vedic literature ajsoi /;F. E. 
the greatest champion of this school of thohght, ’^ 

* See Winternitz, A History of Indian Utemurc, 
pp. 311-517., ,, . ■•...-d:; . . ; 

» StsJ.R.A.S., 1914, pp,,.118-i26. . ■/ V v,- Iv-; ' ‘ , ' ' ■/' 

® P.ir.yl./., 6th ed. l953i Pp.,5-9 ,, ,-,.1,-, r..,, - ' 

1 Ancient India, 1952, ,pp. 69-70; also sec P^<7lc, Age,^ed.•Majunldar j RiG." 
&pusaikar,'A.D., 1952, pp. 48-49;' • ' \yy\.}:^p"-''' yri "'yyyyyyy 

^ A History of Indian 'Literature, 

Vol. iv^pp.?j 821-223^^^ 

:.y;.Tlw VedicAge,pp. 267-268; 304-311.;, 

he Parana Text-ofthe DymHies;6fdhe^rjf^y^^itX 

1914, ppi '^f^&,j‘ivdi 4 ^yyyy 
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weight to the Pitranic tradition than to the Vedic evidence. Des- 
pite a good deal of what 1 is untrustworthy in them, the ft/wpAj 
alone contain something like a continuous historical narrative, 
and it is absurd to suppose that the elaborate royal genealogies 
were all nearly figments of imagination or a'tissue of falsehood.^ 
This traditional history, which has its basis in facts, has mostly 
preserved ancient tradition, and when supported by Vedic texts, 
its evidence is unimpeachable.* 

There are other works in Brahmariical literature which, 
though late, provide valuable corroborative evidence, e.g. the 
Asjad/iyayi of Panini, the Arthasastra of Kaufilya and the MaM- 
bha^ya or Patanjali. These works have been utilised, for they 
provide us with improtant material on various aspects of the 
region. 

Tlie Buddhist and the Jaina works have been utilised to the 
fullest, since they supplement the Vedic and Puranic works in more 
ways than one. The Jatakas furnish us valuable information 
about the conditions of ancient Ahga as they were in the days of 
the Buddha or atleast in the time of their present redactions, i'C., 
the 3rd and the 2nd centuries B.C. Thus, the Mahapadma Jataka, 
the Gandhara Jataka, the Nimi Jataka, the Mahajanaka Jataka, 
and the Suruci Jataka etc., reflect some aspects of political condi- 
tion, as well as the every day life of the common man, his art 
and craftsmanship, trade and commerce. Several other Buddhist 
texts, viz., the Milindapanho, the Divyavadana, the Mahdvagga of 
the Vinnya Pitakas, the Maharastu, the Mahaniddesa, the Lalita- 
vistara, and the Jaina text Acarahga Sutra have supplied us consi- 
derable information about the political, social and particularly the 
economic condition and hence have been utilised in this work. 
The Buddhist literature is also useful from a chronological point 
of view, because it furnishes valuable hints in that direction. 
Moreover, it vouchsafes “light when the light from Brahmanical 
sources begins to fail”.* 

The accounts of foreign travellers like Mcgasthenese and 
Fa-hien and Huen-Tsang and others have been considered. > Besides 

^ Fusalkar, A.D. : The Vedic Age, pp. 304-305. ' 

' Ibid., p. 310; also sec Vol. VIII, 1932, pp. 747-767. ' 

= P.H.A.I., p. 11. I ' . ‘ 





:^his;i,mdnj^: -iidrirlndiatff^sourc^s^^^^^^ 
vTfeilvorii^ o41aw Wiritfei^r th^i|v4^6:m’;pferi^ 

, :Uponl the,, pblitical^ economic^; and' ;s6c 'bf the.46^i6iiv 

‘^nhdebreviev^,;. ^'V;\ 'v4''-4 


Last ' but -h impor.taht archa^^^^ 

• whicif cbrrdbdratei,, iiterary,: Ustitnbnie^ 
schlpturbsi pieces of potterlesi and difFcrehf kinda^^^ 

■.;tbbls,, etc,, have been unearthed in the exca.yati6ns; cohduet^ 

/|he adjoining? 'areas|of Ahga,byHichdiave .a remhrkable?beafing^^^^^^ 
"the history and culture of that region. . ; 

The sources are thus nunierbuS and varied, but none of thesb 
giveh iub, a complete and comprehensive? account of the liistbry /of 
ancient Ahga. Nevertheless, basing on these sources Ave have afp? 
bmpted to portray as complete a?picture as possible of its histofy 
politics and culture/' •?’'•■ •■'I vy>;' 


To have a. clear idea of pur subject we have .dlvideci it into 
seven convenient Chapters., The first chapter is, Introductory and 
deals with the sources of the work. Chapter JI surveys geography 
of ancient Anga— its name and extent; people;- important' cities' 
' and: towns; Villages and places of historical - and a'rchaeblogi^^^^ 
importance^ .rivers and hills etc. Chapter III gives a brief .sjurvey 
of the dynastic history of Ancient]; Ahga. . Chapter 
with the .principles of state and governinenf in Ancient* Ahga? 
Chapter V surveys the life in Ancient Ahga— reUgibus, Social and 
ecbnoraiC; : The Last chapter contains the concluding rerriarks? ■ 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT 
ANGA 

(A) A^iGA : A MAHAJANAPADA OF EASTERN INDIA 

I T is suggested that beyond the Ganga and Yamuna no other 
river of Northern India, nor any province like Pancala, Kosaia, 
Magadha, Anga and Vanga find mention in the ^gveda. \Ve are 
also told that there is no reference to Anga as a country in the 
jRgvcdn.* This view has been supported by many scholars® who 
have probably not cared to go deep into the matter. According 
to them, the name Anga first occurs in the Ailtanaveda.’ Un- 
doubtedly the material for the traditional history of Anga is 
derived from the Athanaveda, the Purcincts, the Epics as well 
as from Pali and Pnlkrta literatures; but a careful study of the 
Pgveda also goes to prove the c.xistence of the kingdom of Anga 
during that period. After a deep study of the facts supplied by 
the eda, We find that the kingdom of Anga was established to- 
wards the ^gvedic Period. In addition to Anga and other pro- 
vinces in Northern India such as Pancala, Kosaia, Magadha, Vi- 
deha etc., even a portion of Southern India, we are told, was occu- 
pied by the Aryans during the Pgvedic period.^ 

Anga was a settlement of the Aryans during the Pgvedic 
Period. In the Mahdbhdrata^ vve have a very interesting story 

* Das, Abmas Chandra : ftgicdic India, Vol. 1, 1921, pp. 8.9. 

® Triveda, D.S. ; TheJPre-Mauryan History of Bihar ^ 1953, p. 67, 

* Pandey, M S. : Historical Geography and Topography of Bihar, 1963, 
p. 94. 

* Pradlian, S.N., Chronology of Ancient India, (1972). 

^ Mbh., I, I13Ch. 






tlie;>?Lsf't6jiis';hb,use-andi^:a,cc4rd^ 



wa^T-born; , Bemg:rappris^ of 

to, :the RsijVkibg r^ftli brdereb/h%^,again;t|0^b]^obbbi6iii^ 
time, the queen obeyed and Anga and ;hisjbirbthe:^j;^dfie;bbife^ 
difierent provinces ;;iav which 'they^.^wereiinstalieid.j'a^ 
according to the Purqnas hepn hiimcdr^ief 
rata finishes by remarkin g that manyyfeatriya xulers ^ 
the sons of the Brahmanas i.e. the authorsyjbf thd"Vedic'%mh^ 
There, is . absolutely nothing 'toh'mpeacll tips very.| ;i^ 
formation recorded in the Mo/;dWjdrn/n T6TAve^^.. u 


account of the birth of Kaksivant ;is preserved ih' ffi 

n^7. ^ J J ^ ^ ’41^/1 '/n 1 ♦ • « i i A4 > 


of the maidservant . of Bali. was .psikC ,; AilTthe- 
mously support the same accdubt oTihe 


I of the Pgr ei/a. Accordingly^ we ■htbTbft meTppiuibhThuTffi 
account in the Mn/idWiornm is sbber' history and it bhouidfn^^ 
dismissed as a mere legend;. ; The whple^' afeitTshowi^ 
kingdom of Anga was established to vvards the laterjplm 
PgVedic period. That tlie kingdom of A ngb existed to.vvards' ^ 
beginning of the later Rgvedic penod isleyidenceTt^fhe-exisfeii^ 
of its Icing , Roraapada, who^yyas a 'descendant: of , Afi^a Val^ : 

who was afnend of Dasafatha Aiksvaka'yTfe^cbntem^^ 
Atithigva Divodasa, This Roraapada’s, sbhTmiaw .wasjthe^'j^^^ 

Rsl ]^syasrnga. Vaibijandaki tyhose existence is 1 attesfedmdt bnly,; ■ 
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performed grand sacrifices at a spot on the Sarasvati. This spot 
which was called Kuruksetra after the name of the king, was 
considered as a Dharmaksetra or a tirtha. Dirghatamas used to 
live in Anga, Vibhandaka on the banks of the Kausiki in modern 
Purnea and Agastya in the Deccan. Thus it will be seen that 
there were tirtlias in many places in Northern India during the 
Vedic Period and it is a very pernicious theory that the Saraswati 
was the only tirtha where all the Rgveclic poetry was composed. 
The p.§is used to live in various places in Northern India and 
the Vedic poems were naturally composed by them in all those 
places. The Sarasvati was one of the most famous and ancient 
tirthas but it does not mean that it was the only tirtha known to 
Rgvedic people. 

It is well known to the Puranists versed in Vedic literature 
that Jahnu was the distant ancestor of the author of the ftK in 
question^ and belonged to the early Egredic Age and that his 
sacrificial ground was inundated by the waters of the Ganga.* It 
was in commemoration of this important event that the river 
became afterwards well known as Jahnavai. It is well known that 
rivers, bills, towns and coaatcies were nscaed is this fashbia m 
ancient India. Anga, Sravasti, ViSali, Vidarbha, Cedi, Bhagirathi, 
Hastinapura are some of the examples. Secondly, Gangs has 
been explicitly mentioned in the Egreda* by Samyu, the son of 
Bfhaspati II. Samyu, who was the brother of BharadvajV speaks 
of the high bank of the Gaga in the Egveda Which shows that 
he was familiar with the Gangetic Valley. 

Thirdly Sindhuk§ita, the son of Priyamedha Angirasa, expli- 
citly mentions the river Ganga in the Egveda.^ The name Anga 
clearly occurs in the Atharvaveda. 

The Aryan chiefs' Arpa and Citraratha were overthrown by 
Indra on the bank of the Sarayu in favour of a devotee of his 

» Pane. Bra. XXI, 12, 2, Va., 91, 48-93, Hv., 1,32,42-52. 

> Va., 91, 54-58, Hr., 1,32,42-47. 

» Rr., VI, 45,31. 

‘ Rr., VI, 48, 7. 

‘ Rv., VI, 45, 31. 

• Rr., IV, 31, 18. 
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.Ka., 99, 102. ■ 

* J8r., p. 13, 39. ' 
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Buddhist list given in the Anguttara Nikaya. 

The Mahavastu has a traditional record of the sixteen big 
states of Jambudvipa, but there is no enumeration of the list 
(Jambttdripe sodasahi maliajdnapadehi).^ A similar- reference is 
also found in the Lalitavistara without the traditional list (Sarvas- 
min Jambudvipe sodasajanapadesu).- A careful study of Malui- 
vaslii shows that in a different connection it enumerates a list of 
sixteen big states.^ 

An interesting account of the tribal characteristics of the 
people of diflerent Janapadas is given in the Karnaparrcfi of the 
Mababluirata. There the following tribes are mentioned to 
have been inhabitants of their respective Janapadas named after 
them : 

the Kauravas, the Pancalas, the Salvas, the Matsyas, the Nai- 
misas, the Cedis, the Surasenas, the Magadhas, the Ko§alas, the 
Angas the Gandlulrvas and the Madrakas. 

Anga was a powerful kingdom before the time of the Bud- 
dha.^ It was one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas of ancient India 
and was very rich and prosperous.' The Atharrareda refers to the 
Angas as a distinct people along with the Magadhas, the Muja- 
vants and the Gaijdharis without specifying their territories.’ Ac- 
cording to Zimmer and Blookficld, the Angas were settled on the 
rivers Sone and Gaiigii in later times but their early seat was pre- 
sumably there also.® 

Pargiter regards them as a non-Aryan people that came over- 

* MahSmstu, Vol. II, p. 2. 

* Lalitavistara, p. 22. 

’ MahSvastu, Vol. I, p. 34. 

* Mbit., Karnaparva. 

’ J&., VI, 272. 

' Agn., I, 213; Law, B.C., India as described in early texts of Buddhism and 
Jainism, p. 19; Mbit., 822, 46; Maliarastn, 11., p. 2; Vinaya Texts., 
S.B.E., IL, 146. 

’ Va., 22, 14. 

’ Av., 446, 449, 
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'^ Cambridge History of Ittkia, f, p,' 534.: ' ^ I . 
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they say that Bali had Ksetraja sons who founded the kingdoms 
after their names.i Hiuen Tsang also confirms the Piiratjic tra- 
dition. He says, “At the beginning of this Kalpa, when men were 
homeless savages, a goddess came down from heaven, and after 
bathing in the Ganga, became pregnant.^ She bore four sons who 
divided the world among them, and built cities, and the first city 
was Campa.“ According to the Buddhists, Angas the chieftains 
of Anga were so called because of the beauty of their limbs.* 

The Mahablwrata describes the people of Anga as Sujati or 
of noble birth, but in latter times journeys to Anga, Vanga, Ka- 
linga, Saurastra and Magadha are interdicted “except for reli- 
gious purposes”.® After examining the above mentioned facts wc 
reach the conclusion that in India the descendants and followers 
of a famous king have often been generally known by the name 
of the king. This has been particularly the case with the famous 
founders of dynasties. The descendants of Bharata were known as 
the Bharatas and those of Kuru were known as the Kurus, Simi- 
larly the descendants of Anga were known as Angas. The kingdom 
of the Sibis was found by the king §ibi AuSinara, the kingdom of 
the Videhas was founded by the king Videha, the kingdom of the 
Angas was founded by the king Anga Valeya, and so on. 

Thus it seems to be true about Anga that places, regions, or 
even countries are named either after distinguished heroes of war 
of place or the people inhabiting them. 

(B) (i) EXTENT 

The ancient Anga country is supposed to have comprised the 
present Monghyr and Bhagaipur Districts of Bihar excluding the 
parts lying to the north of the Gahga. However, its limits have 
varied from time to time. Anga is said to have extended from 
Vaidyanatha up to Bhuvenesa. Vaidyanatha is no doubt the same 
as Baidyanathadhama in the Santbal Parganas District, very near 

» Vs.. IV, 18; Mt., 48. 25; Bh., IX, 25. 

’ Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels tn India, London, 1905, Vol. II, 181. 

° Digha. Commentary, I, 279. 

* Digha. Commentary., I, 279. 

‘ Mbh., II, 52. 

* S.B.E., XlV.Brayascitta KhUnda, 1-2. 13-14. 
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This goes to suggest that Magadha was at sometime or other 
under the suzerainty of Ahga. We find Anga and Vanga forming 
one Vishaya in the Sabhdparva of the Mahabharata} The 
Katha-Saritsagara" mentions that Vithahkapura was a city of 
Anga on the sea. 

The commentary on Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra places Anga to 
the east of the Mahanadi.^ It will be seen that Baidyanathdhama 
is situated near the southern limits of the original Anga country, 
but Vaidyanatha may here indicate the district round the holy 
place, and the reference to Bhubanesvara many point to the coun- 
try’s extension towards the Bay of Bengal. The verse appears 
to place Anga to the south of the Gahga, and it must be admitted 
that there is no definite evidence indicating the extension of the 
Anga country to the north of that river. 

According to some manuscripts of the Blmvisya Purai.ta 
Vaidyanatha-Mahadeva lay in the Jahgal (forest) — Jharikhap^a 
country which was situated to the north of the Daruke.svara river 
and to the west of the Bhagirathi between Pancakuta (the former 
PanScakot State in the Maabhum District) and Kikaja (tbs Gaya 
region in South Bihar). 

We have great doubts in accepting Vanga as a part of Ahga. 
In later times Vanga was a territory in the south-east corner 
of the United Bengal. The area now falls in Eastern Pakistan. 
(Now Bangala Desh). As far as we know there was no territory 
called Vanga when the power of Ahga was in the ascendancy. 

If the resources of such a vast dominion were at the disposal of 
the rulers of Ahga, we do not find sufficient reasons for their defeat 
at the hands of Bimbisara who was the chieftain of the then petty 
state of Magadha. 

From the Ramdyana* we gather that for some time the Ahga 
kings either ruled the KosI area (Kau§ikl Ksetra) or had over- 
whelming influence in this region. The courtesans of Ahga are 
said to have beguiled Rishya §mga from his hermitage in this 

* Mbh.^ Sabhapana, If,, 44, 

* Katka-saritsapara^ pp. 25, 26, 35, 115. 

* KamasutrOf VI. 6. 

‘ ch. 10. 
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on both the banks of the Ganga. The modern Saharsa district, 
was formerly the northern part of the Bhagalpur district, ; .fr 
which it was separated only a few years back. Jf 


Magadha, which seems originally to have been a. vassal' of : 
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capital at Campa.^ . , . 
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description seems quite as exaggeration to suggest that Anga ever 
extended to such a distance as to comprise modem Bhuvane- 
Svara. It may be that the divisions of the countries in the 
Saktisangama Tantra are based on some special geographical 
terminology ofSaktism. On the other hand this passage may 
simply represent the echo of the ancient glory of the king of 
Anga. Although the kingdom of Anga had become an integral 
part of the Magadhan empire, the region long retained its separate 
identity and we find it often mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. In the early 1 2th century it was 
under the sway of Mahana, the maternal grandfather of Kumara 
Devi, the wife of Govindachandra of Kanauj, who was king 
Rfimapala’s viceroy in Anga.* 

Thus after a close study of the facts supplied by different 
sources, we may conclude that the kingdom of Anga comprised 
the modern districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr and extended 
northwards up to the Kosi river and included western portions of 
the district of Purnea. It also included some parts of modern San- 
thal-Paragana of Bihar. We have already mentioned above that 
Anga had also extended its supremacy over Magadha. We learn 
from the Santiparva that an Anga king sacrificed at Mount 
Vispupada and thus it appears that the Anga kingdom at 
one time included Magadha, Brahamadatta, the Anga king, 
defeated Magadha and conquered Rajagrha. 

(C) THE PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ANGA 

It is a complicated problem to determine the race, stock, 
and caste of the people of Anga. As early as the later vedic 
literature we find the pracyas, “the dwellers in the east” 
differentiated from the people who lived in the Upper Valley 
of the Ganga and Yamuna. It is not known exactly which tribes 
were included in this term.- The connection of the peoples of 
the alluvial plains of the Ganga and the Bramhaputra, with those 
living lower down in the deltaic regions, which form the greater 
part of modem Bengal and Bihar, has always been of a more 
or less intimate character. 

^ Majumdar, R. C. : History of Bengal, Vol, I., pp. j 65-1 66. 

’ Ray, tt. C . : The Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I (1931), 
p. 271. 
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since India has been their meeting ground. Anga was no 
exception. 

Most of the rulers of Ahga were Aryans and so were the 
people. Technically speaking, they were a mixture of Brachy- 
cephalio and the Nordic groups with fair complexion, medium 
or tall stature, yellowish or golden hair, tall heads, pointed and 
long noses, and sufficient hair on the chin and the upper lips. 
The next important section of the people of Ahga was formed 
by the Austric groups. Besides the Aryans, they also seem to 
have contributed to the common culture of the land. Later on 
they became quite prominent in its history. Tire last element of 
the ancient people of Ahga was constituted by the Mongoloid 
blood. 

They were short or medium statured people with yellow skin, 
sharp Lair, snub nose, round head, and slanting eyes. It is 
certain, however, that they formed a very significant portion of 
the population of Ahga, stretched only on its north-eastern and 
northern fringe and belonged almost exclusively to the lower 
strata of the society. Little is known of their influence on other 
sections of the contemporary society. The Mongoloid features 
in a section of the north-east Indian population, that are found 
to day, are only a result of later migrations.* 

(D) IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS, VILLAGES 
AND PLACES OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL IMPORTANCE : 

Campd : 

The kingdom of Ahga had its capital named Campa, situated 
on the river of the same name" (modern Chandan) and the Ganga* 
at a distance of 60 Yojanas from the Videhan capital named 
Mithila.^ This is one of the oldest cities of India, and is frequently 
mentioned in Pali, Prakrta and Sanskrit literature. The Anguttara 
NikSya^ describes it as the capital of Ahga. The ancient name of 

' , p. 143. 

” Ja., No. 506. 

“ Watters , On Yuan CImang, II , 131; DaSakumaracarita, 11,2. 

' Ja , Vlt., 32; U. Thakur, History ofMithilSj chap. I- 

‘ A.I., p. 213. 
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>'gafe%raiTipaTts,..,.^a(^sv;;:|»arfcs;;;an|jgar^ns^';.?:^^^ 
fcitywaSv^' veritable pafadise'on.edrtiiM 
internai ;joy and .happiriess.^ • it was .built- ' byr. Mahagp^^^^ 

:actual;Vsite marked .by, ^ the > Milage i iia.med ;Ga.nipaiiagai^; 
■‘C^mpapuri -v;'^ still .exist peap ^BhagalpPri • Campa 

increased in^wealtli^ andMipdefs'^ sailed; from 
: .(Lc>\ver Burma) .for , the purpose, ; of ; trade, ■ Thedraders of: <Caiiipa£ 
.were perhaps among the first Indians pp establish their, settlementP, 
in those countries with the result that one , of the famous couiftn^^ 
in .ancient South-East Asia came to be Icnovvn as Catnpa. -v .It was , 
ofie of the six great cities of India. ' .' V. 


it Was a big town and not a yillagCj as if was mentioned , as > 
such by Ananda while requesting the .Master to obtain Pariniryana;, 

, in one of the big cities.'* .The kingdom of Anga had SQbOO Milages^ 
and.Campa was one of them.® It was also known by the nanie 
of Kalacampa.® ’ ^ 


The name of the .city seems to have been derived, according 
to Buddhagho 5 a,’ from the Campaka frees which gretv, in abun- 
dance on its site. It was variously known as C^mpanagaraj 
Companalini, Campavati, Garapapuri and Carnpa. Among the. 
seven political divisions, into which India was diMded, according 
to the Higha Nikaya,^ Ahga was one of them having Campa as 
its capital. Here the twelfth Jina named Vasupujya was born, 
who attained Kevalajnana (perfect knowledge) and nirvana. 
Karakapdu installed the image of ParsyanStha in the tank or 
Kpndav He afterwards attained perfection. Kunika, son of king 
Srepika, left Rajagrfaa oh the death of his father and made Campa* 
his capital.^ We get a beautiful description of the merchants of 

VM6/i.,XII, 5. 6-7;Af/., 48, 97; F<i., 99, 105-6;73rr., 32.49, , ; 

* Law, B.Ct *. Some Jaina Canonical Sfaras, p; 73. - 

\jp(?/!a,11..235. ; ; , : . 

: * Jbi(f., i46: : . ; ■,/ - 

f« ,/d.,No. 539. 

ir,.235;; ; . 

Some Jain Camnic/al SStriis^pP’ 176^73 ; . 5.: : 
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Campa from Jaina Nayadhammdkaha.'^ 

It was frequented by GoSala, the founder of Ajivikism and 
Jamali.” According to the Mahdbharata,^ it was a place of 
pilgrimage. It was visited by Hiuen Tsang who described it as 
such. It was about 4000 Li in circuit and known to the Chinese 
as Chenpb. The land was level and fertile, which was regularly 
cultivated. The people were simple and honest. There were 
Sangharamas, mostly in ruins. There were also some Deva 
temples.^ Campa was ruled by As'oka’s son Mahinda, (Mahendra), 
his sons and grandsons,’ It was here that the Master prescribed 
the use of slippers by monks.® 

When the Anga territory was annexed to Magadha, Campa’ 
remained the capital of viceroys coming from Magadha. But the 
city must have later sunk into comparative oblivion after 
the establishment of Tamratipti and Pataliputra. Although the 
city was not very important in later times, it was still deemed 
famous in literature,® which records the ancient fame of the city 
handed down through traditions. 

We do not know the cause of the decline of the city nor can 
we say whether it faced any foreign invasion before the advent of 
the Muslims. Its political significance was soon lost by the 
establishment of Pataliputra as the capital not only of Magadha, 
but of whole India during the time of the Mauryas. 

Mudgagiri : 

The ancient city of Mudgagiri is identified with modern 
Monghyr. There is no doubt about its identification as inscrip- 
tions® recording this name have been found here. The Monghyr 
Copper Plate of Dcvapaladeva, son of Dharmapala, mentions it, 
which has been identified by Charles Wilkinson with modem 

’ Law, B.C. ; Same Jain Canonical Sutras, p. 197. 

’ Bhagavali, 15; A'aiyaica Curiji, p. 418. 

’ Mbit., Vanapart an, ch.!.85. 

■* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, It., pp. 191-192. 

“ Dipataihsa, 28. 

‘ Vina}a Pitaka, I., 179 ff. 

’ Parisipaparva, VII, 22. 

• Daiakumaracarita, II., 2; llarfacarita, p. 199. 

” El., Vol. XVII. pp. 310-27; XVIU, pp. 304-307. 
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;^nd Miidgaia^rama/ The Mudgalas% ‘ pedpl^:pf 
referred to^ in the ia Jintemti^^ 

dftee ■ defeating iCafpai^'. the "Mngjcif ' 
baffle at Modagin and^, killed !itspHi^;;rpnie^late^^jfeip^ 
beenliieMte bf tlie'royalearhp'bf,tlieTdlaflSri|sHn;tfeM 
:A0; "ihQ MahabticirmaJ^ mentibrts- li^ 
we .have doubts'* iii the frustvvbrthihels;'’biVli^Vstiaie^ht 
Mahabliarata*' we gather " that the Kaiis^ 
hkd their own kings. Tt may be suggested that parts fo^^ 
across the Gahga, might have cut bfT its %iafi5ii:witii!A^ 
formed a principality' of its owh. The;' temfory . ^of : 
hiay have comprised the region adjoining’ the present yPatna";’;^^^ 
Gaya districts. In the Digvijaya Pofva .of; tM^Mahdbiicir^a^^}^ 
find the mention of Muda-Giri which : sterns to ; bei!^i^ 
Moda-Giri,® Digvijaya Parva suggests " that MOnghyc^^^^ 
monarchical state during early tinaes. It is §aid;that'Mudgal^ 
a disciple of the Buddha, converted a rich merchant- }bf^thei^la^ 
to Buddhism. Hence the place ■ was. known 
According to Buchanan it was the hermitage :of f‘hIudgaia-Mnn^ 
and this tradition* of Mudgalarsi still ;persists.' ."Hiuen;i^an|?^: 
mentions the yillage ‘T-lan-ha-pp,-fa-lo’\ whiph is .iderififie^''^ 
the modern district of Monghyr., The capital, HhanyapatStfe^ 
lay on the southern bank of theGahga. The pilgtim :estima& 
the circuit of this kingdom as 3000 X 1 , equiWiek^Xo'SOOfmiiess^^ 

Cunningham® fixes its limit as extending 'from;: LakW^^?-® 

Sultaftganj on the Ganga iii the' nortlv and . frdrii' \hb westbm^^^ 
of the Parasanatha hill to the junctiOn' of 'liie BamkaC ^ 
DamUda river in the south*® Hiiien.’Tsang mentions if> as fati^^ 
independent kingdom.' Besides, 'there is hp otfief ;- ^ 

^Gaiidalekhama[a,l,pp.2:ifi. 'V y-’-'-''' 

“Mbit., Droiiaparvan,Xi,3$T, . 

30:21; - , 

Ibid., 30.21. 

M6/z., ch. VI, 29. 

II, 30-2X • -■ v'.-. 

jl.pfi Yuan' Chmng., II, p. ,178. 
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evidence to throw any light upon the independent principality of 
Modagiri or Mudgagiri. h 

f 

SuUanganj : ' , 

Sultanganj is situated on the right bank of the Ganga about 
fifteen miles to the west of Bhagalpur.' It is a famous ancient 
historical place. The elevated squaie at the western extermity 
of the town is called Karnagarh after king Karna of the 
Mahabhdraia who is believed to have erected a fort at this site. 
This Raja Karna is said to have constructed other forts at 
Campanagara and Monghyr. All these forts ofKarpa, as their 
sites indicate, stood on the right bank of the Gaiigfi. The Ganga 
takes its north-bound turn at this place and hence it has been 
deemed very sacred. The Ajagaibiniitha hill standing in the bed 
of the Ganga is an special attraction of Sultanganj. This hill is 
also known as Jahangiri. It seems to be a corrupt form- of 
Jahnugiri,- the hill of Jahnu, the famous Hindu sage. < There are 
many images and they are mostly Brahmaijical. 

AjagalbinStha is a place of great sanctity in the eyes of the 
Hindus. A few small’ inscriptions in Gupta characters prove the 
antiquity of the place. Several Buddhist images were unearthed 
when digging was done for the foundation work of the building 
in our age. This points to the existence of some sort of Buddhist 
establishment at this site in former days. 

Sultanganj was an important seat of Buddhism. A huge 
copper image of Buddha along with several precious things of the 
Buddhists have been unearthed from here. Remains of Buddhist 
monasteries have also been found.* These go to suggest 
that SuUanganj was a centre of Buddhism. Beautiful figures of 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses have been carved on this hill. 
Among them the figures of Sesasayi Vi^nu, Umamahesvara and 
Surya are more prominent. 

From Archaeological point of view, Sultanganj is a place 

* B.D. Gazetters, p. 175. 

* Pandey, M.S. : Historical Geography and Topography of Bihar, p. 179. 

= A.S.I., Vol. XV, pp. 20-30. 

' Choudhary, A.K. : Bhagalpttr and its Historical Surroundings (1968) 
(SuUanganj). p. 40. 'i 
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^Most dfcfbe'ScuIptur from these -isTteS;’ are 

dleislfare fajpidiy decaying^under-the subjectioiv 

iliyp'llts’" chronology of the two sites,; at Sultanganj, 

ifeunningham- may be corK^ in bis hypothesis,, on the basis of, 
avfewknscnbed sculptures, that both: of them' ;\vefe,,.-fl^ 
rhuringjthg;3^^ A.D. This does not, .hoWeyeri, necessarily ■ 

i^'mlahihaPail belong to the Gupta period. . . ; . 

^Vijcrarhiasila'::;’-- '. 'y ‘ : ''V' : f:' .'r" 

i;; The site.of the.yikramasila MahaviharaTemained a subjebt of- 
•'cqnifbyersy since long and i t could not be finally identified by ,CUnr,‘ 
yninghaih, A- Banef-ji Shaslri and others. We learn from the accounts^ 
■ of Taranatha^ that the Vihara was situated on a high clifi' 6n-th.e: 
; ; righybahk of the' Gafig^ Cunningham* locates it at iSilao^ six 
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'yKeuf, near Hutasga'nj ih:the district of Gaya has been identified 
, as thevSite -of 'this renowned seat of learning by A. Banerjee 
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favour of its identification with the Patharghat hill, 24 miles to 
the south-east of Bhagalpur and about seven-eight miles to the 
north-east of Kahalgaon (Colgong). Cunningham’s theory can 
not be tenable in the light of the fact that the mounds which he 
found at Silao are not big enough to be the site of a University. 

The local tradition about the association of mounds with 
king Vikramaditya, which, according to him, suggests that it was 
VikramasIIa, is not an unusual one in North India, We can 
not believe such traditions. The same argument can be advanced 
in case of Keur also. According to A. Banerjee-Sastri,' Nalanda 
and VikramaSila universities should have been in one locality 
as the same persons were incharge of both the universities. But 
this view of Sastri has wide room for discussion. It was diflacuU 
to run two parallel universities in one locality in ancient times, 
especially institutions of such high standard where only higher 
education was imparted. The view of S. C. Vidyabhushana does 
not seem to be correct that the university was established at the 
Jhangira hill near Sultanganj. The hill at Sultanganj is in the 
river Ganga bifurcating its water, and its small space does 
not permit us to suppose it to have been the site of a big 
Mahavihara. 

In the German translation of Taranatha’s work, we are 
told that Gaya was almost one day’s journey from VikramasIIa. 
But the original te,\t^ dscribes one of the masters of VikramasIIa 
saying to a student “now go quickly and reach the city of Gaya 
at midday on the day after tomorrow". It is not difficult 
to reach Gaya from Patharghat in two days or a little more on 
horse back or any fast vehicle. Turanatha has written about 
India after the destruction of VikramasIIa Mahavihara and 
hence it may not be necessarily correct. The source of his 
information was a tradition. The Patharghat hill is situated on 
the right bank of the Ganga. Buchanan visited Pathatghata on 
January 16, 18 1 1. At a distance of a mile or more to the south-east 
of the Patharghata hill he found the ruins of a structure called 
the Dorohor (Dharohara), supposed to have been a Raja’s house. 

> J.B.O.AS..V 0 I. XXV. 

* Ttirandtkae de Doettinae Buddhicae in India Propagationae,, p, 183., 
Imc 20. 
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^ :i^eii^a;;sPlid|e|ri^e; t^reb^ meaning a 3uddhirt: stupa! 4n f \tj 


;iv^?>^atha^^^^ may be .the hid referred'^ byVffiuPn:!^^ 

' as :t1iere)Were.;'^rah gods on this .hid hccprding!^^^ 

; Pilgrim; ':pe thinks that;the place was fornie^ym tlie hahdsj; 
•oPthe and^: w later, taken overl by tlic; Buddhists®; ! 


It i.was N. L. - IDe who .suggested for the first tinie that Pa thatgbattf ' 
was : the probable site of the Vikrama^da j uniyersity.- ; Ji iiys 
Saraaddar also accepts the view, of N. L. De, regarding the;;/ 
identification of royal university of Vikrarnasila, 


The Patna University has undertaken the vyprk of excavation 
at Antichak. Several objects, structures and inscriptip!ns have been; 
unearthed from this site. Among them Buddhist de.corativetjlaquesi^' 
Buddhist deities, images of Buddha, terracotta votive stupas,, a brtck^^ 
stupa with monasteries all around it and an .ihscfiption onVa,;terfa-^^^ 
cotta votive stupa in tlie lOth ceiitury charactet deferring .to SKri ■ 
Dharmaka who is identified with Dipankarajnana Sn, are mpfe jm*;' 
portant. These along with the location of the site go a long way.to 
prove the existence of the Vikramasila university at this .very, place.. 
It vyas situated on the right bank of the river- Gapga and.fhus it:was 
' the best suited place for a university. Considering, however, all the ! 
factors as a whole, the site near Antichak and Patharghata can be ! 
regarded as the actual site of Vikramasila. , , f - 

, This university was founded by Uharraapala in the Pth oentUry; 

' A. D.® and it . continued to, flourish until it was destrpyed!:by!!the.; 
Muslim Invaders. , at the , end. pf i2th century A.D; The ancient;!! 
name of . the place is not knpwnlo us. Pranklin cites a line from-i 
tUQiCaurapancSsila which states that it Was known as' SilaSangamaif^ 
, According Ip N.L. De® Silasangama is -merely a cofruption’of- 
, VikraiUasiiia Sangharama. We, however, ; do ; not find the ' vyprd 
. ;$il^angama' in- the book Cawraph/lcflsV/d. 'Tt seems that'Franklih - 

mjhdfeii,p.'242, 

. ^ 55; Appendix Xiil, . : 
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consulted a manuscript version of the poem with a corrupt 
reading. 

The early account of Vikramasila has not been mentioned in 
Pali or Sanskrit literatures. The university was patronised by the 
Pala kings. The Vikramasila was the place where good conduct 
or high morality was the strength of the people. The meaning of 
the word Vikramasila may be taken in the sense of good conduct 
or morality. The university was found on the pattern of*NaIanda. 
Though the Pala rulers helped the Nalanda university also, but 
they paid more attention to VikramaSla. The main reason of 
this partiality seems to have originated from the fact that the 
rise of Nalanda could not be attributed to the Pala kings, while 
Vikramasila was their own creation and they alone were credited 
for its rise. We do not know the reason why this site was selected 
for a university. However, it earned great popularity indue 
course and became a famous centre of Tantrism.^ Some of the 
great scholars of this university went to Tibet= to reform the dete- 
riorated Buddhism of that land. Their contributions are still found 
in Tibetan literature. vj 2.1 \ 

^yasfnga-dsrama : ^ 

The sage IJsyasrnga had his hermitage at Rsikunda, 28 miles 
to the west of Bhagalpur and four miles to the south west of Bari- 
arpur. It was situated in a circular valley formed by the Maira 
hill (Maruk hill). The Rsikunda was a tank which was the collec- 
tion of the combined water of springs, hot and cold, near this 
hermitage. On the north side of this tank the sage Rsyasrhga and 
his father Bibhandaka used to meditate The Rsyasrhgaparvata, 
situated at a distance of eight miles to the south of the Kajra 
station, claims the honour of being the hermitage of the sage.“ 
From the proximity of the Rsikunda to the Ganga, which afforded 
facility to the public women sent by Lomapada, king of Ahga, to 
entice away the young sage from his seclusion, preference may be 
given to it as the likely place where the sage and his father per- 
formed austerities. According to the Mababharata^ this hermit- 

> JM.SB (1891), Vol , II, p 51. 

* Ibid. 

* Rdm. AdtkSndat ch. 9. 

* Mbh , VSnaparva cha. 110, 113, 
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bed from the fire. It is visited by large number (bt^ 
especially at'the full irioomof Magha.' ' 

• Close to the Sitakuijda spring there is a.ftindu templef and 
the north is a reservoir of cold water-known as the ; Ramlcupda; 
while to the west there are three more pools caliedy/ afi^r 
the . ljhree brothers of Rama, Laksmapkunda, and; Bhardtakupdri 
and Satrughnakunda. , i'V V' - ^ 

It is a village situated near Ullao in the district of Morighyr.^ 
It has yielded a nuniberbf historiral and archaeological: % 
clriding the figure of'Apsara, a broken female figure iri black 'stbne' 
and’ d , broken ihscribed iiriage of Buddha.^ ; , , 

Rampura: ■, 

V It is a village under P.O. ,Lakhisarai;in;the districhof Mori- 
ghyr. In this village three broken and inscribed images iof Buddha 


have been found. These images belong to the Pala pCribd.. T^ 
are all in black stone.® ' ; ' - . ^ ^ I ' 

' a ; village .near ^Manjhaul in' i Morighyrii. di^ 

* Roy Chdudhury, Kt.yBiliar/pislric^^^^ p. 5lf . 
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Begusarai district). From here many ancient coins have been 
procured.' ' 

Rajaona {Rohinala) : , 

It is a village in the Monghyr district. This village has been 
identified by General Cunningham with Lo-in-ni-lo, a place visit- 
ed by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, which possessed a Maha- 
vihara and stupa erected by Asoka. Rajaona is a village sur- 
rounded by numerous mounds." There are many Buddhist statues 
and sculptures here, but nearly all of them have been carried off 
to different temples and Indian Museum. Some statues still exist 
at an ancient mound called Raghugarh.' 

Nongarh ; 

It is a village in the Jamui subdivision (Monghyr) situated on 
the \t est bank of the Kiul river about 1 1 miles southeast of Lakhi- 
sarai * The village derives its name from a great mound called 
Nongarh, which is 40 feet in height and 200 feet in diameter at the 
base. It was evidently an ancient Buddhist stupa. It was excava- 
ted by Cunningham. About 200 feet to the east of the stupa, there 
are the remains of a monastery. 

Jaimangalagadh : (Jaimangalgarli) : 

It is a site of historical and archaeological importance in the 
Begusarai sub-division of the Monghyr (now Begusarai district) on 
an excavation of the site a number of relics belonging to remote 
past have been unearthed. Some figures of Hindu and Buddhist 
divinities® of the Pala period, terra-cotta, glazed ware etc. have 
been found. This place seems to be ancient Buddhist site of which 
we have no detailed account. 

Indpe : 

It is a village in the Jamui subdivision of Monghyr district . 
It is situated four miles south of Jamui and two miles north of 
Khaira. It contains the remains of a large fort attributed by local 

^ Choudhary. R.K. : Bulletin no. 4J.A,H.S. and Museum, G,D. Colleso, 
Begusarai, 1959. . 

' Bihar District Gazetters, Monghyr, p. 512. 

• A.S.!., \o\. Ill, pp. 151-6; Vol. XV, pp. 13-15. 

' A.S.t., Vol. Vin, p. 120. 

‘ G.D. College Bulletin, No. I. 
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dued the Yaksha, he commanded him not to kill men nor cat their 
flesh. Having respectfully received the law of Buddha; he was born 
in heaven. To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. The 
water is exceedingly hot”.' Proper excavations may still yield 
antiquities. The largest mound, and probably the site of various 
monasteries and temples, is now covered by the modern village of 
Uren.“ 

Nawalagadh (Natdagarh) ; 

This village is situated in the Begusarai Subdivision of the 
Monghyr district’ (now Begusarai district). A large number of 
archaeological antiquities have been found here. We also find the 
remains of an old fort. The place seems to be an ancient one, but 
we can not identify it with any known ancient place name. The 
history of the site goes back to the Buddhist period. 

Krtnild ■ 

Kfmila was the name of a Visaya.'* The modern village of 
Kiul boars some similarity to the name of medieval Kfmla and so 
the city may have been somewhere in that locality. It was a 
city as the headquarters of the same Yi?aya. Tliis city does 
not find any mention in early Pali literature. In the Anguttara 
Nikaya Commentary^ a city named Krraila is mentioned. The 
Puranas^ often allude to this city and call it a city of Krmila, a 
legendary king. 

Tlie city has been mentioned in various inscriptions’ of the 
early medieval period. It has been called an Adhisthana® in one 
of the inscriptions. As some inscriptions referring to this city 
have been found in the village of Balgudar in the Monghyr dis- 
trict. Sircar thinks that the area round the present village of 
Balgudar may be the Krmila Visaya.” He is inclined to identify 

’ Bihar District Gazetters, Monghyr, p. 521. 

’ Repnrt Arch. Surv . Bengal Circle, 1902-03. 

= C.D. College Bulletin, No. 1. 

' r/.,voi.xvni, p. 306. 

• Ibid., Vol. I', p. 642. 

• Bd., HI, 74; Va. ch. 99, 22. 

’ E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 306; XXVIII, pp. 137—145. 

• B.I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 145. , 

• Ibid., pp. 140-41. 
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places. The name of this viiiag^^^p^^^vbeai^hiny^era^]^ 
to the name. Krmila. ; Jt=i^ very^i|fic^t J^'ff dte- ey|^ 
the city, therefore^ if 'is mdfe^ikely 
the • Gahga. • ' ' ■ ■ ’■' ‘ ' ; 

Bhadrapushkaraka and Puntanaga,: ' . •■■■ '.■•, ■ 


We are not in.a positio'n^td identifyv;ihem in ;the:;p^^^^ 
ourlcnowledge. 

Mesluka : '■' 

The Monghyr Plate of Devapala® rheniiqhs this'.^^^ 
formed a part of Krmimila Visaya. . ; THe^: Pjafe'y 
fiable. '/ ; ,v’,-' 

Nagalddmaka ; ■ ,. }. ,; : ■.-• . '. , , ; c 

The name of this place occurs in an: inscriptidn®?\vhiPhysifcaf 
found in the Teghara Police .area of the-Mohglij^f Dist^^ 
Begusarai district). The inscription probably belorigs-to^^ 
or i4th century 'A.D.^d thu^ it appear^ that' 
place was the same' even in earlier peh^u^^eSv;Thia^b 
been identified as yet, i 

i . in a 'Nalanda: seal? .; 


as Kavala (or Cha) ih the,:IGmiia/;,;Visa^^ iyijlage .iiiay ii^^^ 
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stood somewhere in the locality round Kiul in the Monghyr district. 
This village is also referred to the Nalanda Plate of Samudra 
Gupta.^ The place is not yet identified, 

Kahandi : 

The place is said to have the birth place of the ninth Tirthan- 
kara^ and Mahavira’ is said to have visited it. It was variously 
known as Kagandi or Kaindi. It is identified by Rahula Sankf- 
tyayana with Kakan* in the Monghyr district. This identification 
seems to be correct. 

Kayalisamagama or Kayaligama : 

According to the Jaina literature this is of great importance. 
Mahavira arrived here from Bhaddiya and left for Jambusaiida.* 
Its identification is vague. This place seems to be Kahalgaon* in 
the district of Bhagalpur. 

Mandira ; 

The sixteenth Tirthaiikara received his first alms’ in this vill- 
age. It has been identified with Mandaragiri® by Jaina. We have 
no further information. 

Assapura : 

In the Pali literature'^ this place has been mentioned as a 
nigama of Anga. It is generally believed that Assapura was found- 
ed by the second son of king Uparichara’” of Cedi. Most of the 
towns or states of eastern India are ascribed to the Cedi dynasty. 

It seems probable that it may be founded by the latter. According 
to Cedi Jaiaka}^ Assapura was to the south of Sovatthi, the Cedi 
capital. The direction as recorded in the Jdtaka is wrong, if Assa- 

' E.I., Vol. XXV, pp. 50-53. 

* Avasyaka NiryuktU 382. 

3 Anguttara, p. 61. 

* Bharatiya Vid}^^ (-July 1944). p. S. 

® Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jaina CanonSy p. 258. 

* Bengai Village Directory, Vol. XXXIV. p. 70. 

’ Avasyak Nirynktl, p. 324. 

* Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jaina Canons, p. 311, 

« M.A.,pp. 271,281, 

^0 J’a..ni.460. 

“ Ja., lU., 460. 
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vincing. Rahula Saiiskritayaua^, has identified ; it with.^Mqnghyr^ 
But , this .place seems to be nearer to Campa, hence .; his. idehtific^^^^^ 
tiOn is no-more .tenable. .-'t . ;■ 't ’ 
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linp and Candana.== The latter name seems to be more famous 
as if still survives in the form Candan. It is known by the name 
of Campa“ in the Buddhist literature. It is not mentioned in the 
Ramdyana at all. In the Mahabliarata* it is referred to several times. 
The river formed a part of the territory of Jarasandha. Jaras- 
andha oITered this region to Karna. In the same work it is called 
the Mala.® The name seems to be shorter form of MalinI or 
a discrepancy may have crept in owing to the mistakes of copy- 
ists. Krsna along with Bhima and Arjuna is said to have crossed 
the river on the way to Rajagrha from Kuruksetra. This river is 
placed with the Carmanvati in north Bihar. The author seems to 
have had no knowledge of the geography of this part of the country. 
Krsna and the Pan<lavas would never have had to cross the MalinI 
on the way to Rajagrha. Kalidasa® also mentions a river Malini 
in the Abhijmna Sdkuntalam but it seems to be a different river 
near Hastinapura. The river Campa or Candana formed the east- 
ern boundary of Magadha and on its bank’ lived probably a wild 
tribe of Nagas who helped Bimbisara in conquering Ahga. 

The Purdnas^ call it Candana and deem it an important 
river. The Abltid/idnachiiitdmaiip calls it by both the names of 
Campa and Malini. According to the Jinavirasa^° this river is 
named Araiiyavaha or the torrent through the wilderness. It seems 
that names such as these were not those by which the common 
people knew the river but were appelations given to it by scho- 
lars. This river is called Sulaksiiil or Candravati in the Ksetra 
SamasaH 

Gaggara : 

It was a tank not far from the city of Campa. It was dug by 

» G.D.A.U p. 168. 

' Abhidh&nchintSmaei, IV, 42. 

’ Ji; IV, 454 (Campeyajataka) 

< Mbh., II., 20, 28. 

^ Mbh., 11, 20, 28. 

• .4c/., VI., Verse, 17. 

’ JS., IV., Mo. 454. 

• 108., 79. 

' CA., IV., 42. 

Asiatic Researches, XIV., p. 401. 

“ Ibid. 
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Hills:- ' 

Atitargiri and Bahirgiri : 


These ranges belong’ to the Santhalphraghha'iri ' Biharj inha^-^ 
ted by the Antargiryas, mentioned’ in the Bh!smaparvaf;list of ^ 
Mahabharaia, The Antaragiryas were the people 'dwejli'ng^p^^^^^ 
Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. It is also Tnowh as Kalakayahar 
according'to Patanjali.^ ' ' ■ ''' y.' 


These names show that they are mountains, but iri ihe-lMdr^^^^ 
kandeya Prvrdrtn/ they have been described as the, peoples ;!hvmg:m 
the eastern region- The Matsya] PufSncfi refers ’.(d the^^ 
singular as the Antargiri and Bahirgiri. As they are meririone^^^^^^^^^^^ 
between the Mudarkaras and Pravahgas, Pargitbr® .identffieVth'er ' 
Antargiri with the people living in an area encircled by the mbdefn-' • . 
Rajamahal hills and the Bahirgiri \vith those who lived ' dn;-'^ 
outskirts of the hill. According to the MdiuWfiSrata'^, ’ llie Antarr; . 
giri and the Bahirgiri were conquered by Arjuna. In this context: j 
they seem to have been living somewhere in the easterri'part of the . ; 
Himalyas. It appears, there were no hills of these names and . the; 
terms were applied to the people only, - ' 

The Puranic droniclers and compilers oiihQ MqhqbMrdtdr^ 
probably had no idea of the geography of the, eastern xegiori-;’ So -f / 
in the present state of knowledge, we can not locate' these hilft; : " 
accurately. . V'-' : 


^ Sumangalavilasim, 1.^119. 

* 19i4.,p.3S5. 

, ® Mahabha$ya, II., 4. 10. 
;t,ca.;57. , 

' e/;.vcxvii.' ' ' ; 

uc; xxyii.v3. ; 
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Patharghata : 

This hill is in the Bhagalpur district situated on the south- 
ern bank of the GangS. On the north side of this hill there are 
some ancient rock sculptures. This hill also contains some caves. 
It is probably the Silasahgama' according to N. L. De. The 
Vikrama§Ila University was situated in the neighbourhood of this 
hill. 

The Mandar Hill : 

Like other important bills of ancient India, the Man ^-ar hill 
occupies a unique and glorious place in the cultural and religious 
annals of ancient Anga. Apart from literature, numerous ins- 
criptions, sculptures and architectural remains speak highly of its 
association with India’s mythology as' well as the antiquity of its 
surroundings. 

The hill is situated at a distance of about 30 miles to the 
south-east of modern Bhagalpur district (Bihar) and to the east of 
the river Candana. It is a massive rock of granite which is 
stretched in about the area of three-four miles. The Puraiias 
and other literary texts, refer to in as mandara, or mmidaara or 
mandarachala. It appears from the Piirdiias that at the time of 
the churning of the sea of milk by the Devas (Aryans) and the Asu- 
ras (non-Aryans), this hill was made the churningrod.- From a 
minute study of this sea-churning legend of the Purdnas, it is evi- 
dent that the region of Mandar hill was under the direct control 
of the non-Aryans ® That is why even today, we find that this 
area is largely populated by the non-Aryan tribes of the Santbals, 
Bhumiyas and Kadaras etc. 

The different Purdnas, viz. the Kurma, the Vdmana and the 
Vdraha, state that the Mandar hill has been a noted centre of the 
Bhagavatas or the Vaisnavas. In one Parana, it is stated that all 
the Bhagavatas have a great affection for the Mandar.* God 
Visriu with the title of MadhusQdana (destroyer of Madhu) resides 

1 G D.A.M t 

’ Vs., 1. ch. IX., V. 84; Pd , bralimakhanda, ch. Vllt vv. 20-21; Kr., ch. I, 
V. 27. 

’ Cf. CJiaudhury, A.K , Mandara Paricaya., Bhagalpur, 1956 , pp. 17—27. 

* Vr., cl). 143., v. 2. 
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On the western side of the hilJ/in a dark'eayev<.ri^^^^ 
image, of Narasirhlia carved in the rock, 'and ny air it is:dri'iraage pT 
Vamanadeva and Madhusudana.^ ’ Tiiiis^ \ypriW 
siniha pri Mandar hill also bears testimony to its bping ^ 
theBhagavatas. - 

From Vaidyanatha temple inscriptions •; at 'j,I)eoghar }:i^ 
district of Santhalpargana, it appears thayking, Adityaseha'aiditig 
with his pueen KonadevI made an/ establishment pf^gdd^^ 
(men-lion incarnation of Visnu) atMandar hill.® Apart from 
inscription, two more inscriptions from Mandar in Sahskntrsta’^^^ 
that one of the tanks of Mandsir area was excaydted by JKpnadcyiy?; 
the wife of king Adityasena of Magadha. This clearly s^owTlS^ 
Ahga in the seventh century A. D. fornied a part of the, kingdom , 
of tte'Guptas of Magadha; • 

ft;, appears from the Mandar hill inscription, oifbepgliaft^^ 
an .image of God Yaraha (the boar mcarnariPn , ofYispuf^ 
|talied‘ by one Bajabhadra.^ph ^^a'n'dSrmlL This hill is\furt!ief'' 
noted for the three figures ofYisnu lying on hi's aefperifbedf]fhfc!; 
ICm^arasambhava of Kfilidasa refers to the footraarkpofYisfitfVn' 
the .slppes' of Mahdara.-?, • It Ts juft possible,; that thefpresent-; 

■ 65. y.:7; 'Gr.,,di,,8r.,.v. i5;.fj?«,,'ch;Td5. v3-‘ . 

, -./Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

f Tide iJ.A/S/B., '' ;Lir,.Et; j; 1883;? ’ pp).- 190^51 Ilf ' 

1888;pp7 212-21 3,. fn. ."c T;-' y ■ 

" 'V yKamarasamblidvdi vi'^i. > 
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Mandar hill is same as the Mandiira of Kalidasa, since the former 
still contains several footmarks carved out on the rock. 

Thus, it is clear from the above perusal that Mandar hill has 
been an important seat of the Bhagavatas since long. It was 
possibly this sanctity of Mandar hill as a Vaisnavite centre that 
impelled Caitanya, the great Vaisnava saint of Bengal, to pay a 
visit to this place in A D. 1 505.* 

From the statements of several Purdnas, it appears that 
Mandar hill was an abode of Lord .$iva as well.- This is the 
reason why even today we find certain Sivalingas on the hill. 

Like the Vaisnavites, the Jainas also treat the Mandar hill 
as a sacred place. According to their belief the 1 2th Tirthankar 
Vasupujyanatha of Campapuri (Campanagar, Bhagalpur) attained 
nirvana on this very hill. The Jainas visit and offer worship to 
this hill every year in a large number. But, the old traces of 
Jainism are not available on or near this hill. 

Megasthenese’, the Greek philosopher, knew Mandara as the 
Mount Maleus, But due to lack of material it is difiRcult to say 
anything with certainty about this identification of Megasthenese. 
The Malidbhdrata* also mentions a hill of the name, but if seems 
to be another Mandara, somewhere in the Himalaya range. 

^ Though there arc many Buddhist remains and sculptures on 
Mandar hill, even then we do not find its mention in the Buddhist 
literature. On the other hand, the Hindu scriptures are full of 
allusions to this hill. It is possible that at first the Hindus had 
their strong hold on this hill and that the Buddhist temporarily 
established themselves there later, but were ousted by the Hindus 
again.® ' 

Several Purdnas and other literary texts mention Mandar as a 
sacred place or a place of pilgrimages® and it contains eleven 

' Vide ; Prabhudatta Brahmachari, Sri Sri Caitanya CariiCvaU, 3rd ed. Ft. 
I, p. 250. 

’ Lg., ch. 53., V, 9 : Vni., ch. 66., vv. 42— 4S. 

* Indtka., X. 

* AnuSiisana farva, ch. XIX; Vana Parva, ch. 162. 

® Pandey, M.S. : Geography of Ancieut Bihar, 1963, p. 50. 

* Vr., ch, 143; Nr., ch. 65; Gr., ch. 81., vv , 15-16; also Krityakalpataru, 
p. Vltl., ch. 16 
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Below the hill, there are ruins and remains of sevaral old 
buildings, structure, images and tanks^’ which may suggest the 
existence of town or city in former days. According to local 
tradition, the city near Mandara was callled Bali^anagara after 
Balisd, a Gandbarva (demi-goddess) lady and it contained 88 tanks, 
53 roads or lanes and 52 markets.- Tradition further asserts that 
this town had a large temple where one lac earthen lamps brou- 
ght from every house burnt on the occasion of the DIpavali.’ 
Modern Baunsi, a village to the south of the hill, is supposed to 
be a remnant of the old city of Balisa. 

Thus, the perusal of the above facts clearly shows that the 
Mandar Hill occupies a unique and most important place in the 
field of history, culture, architecture and religion, not only in 
ancient Auga, but also in the history of ancient India. 


^ For deta"= s see Cliaudhury, X.K -.'Mandara Parlcaya, Bhagalpur, 1956, 
p, 64 ff. , • ^ > 

“ fdishra, Sant La!. Mandara-Madtmsudana Mahaim)a, Ch. 23-24. .-p. 181. 

’ Sinha, Govind Prasad, Mandara-Madlusudana MaUaimya, 1914., A.D., 
Taranga, 5, v. 17. 



f '>'■ jr ‘-'genealogy , and gh^n6logi|;<:?;;1: 



The, genealogy of the lunar line of Aftga is fdund.^^^ 
all the 'Piirim^y liieif treatment of Lhat ;^eheald^'caffneL^^>yr;;';; 
ever, be said to be uniform and agreed in all cases; and'-spnadtimes 
serious chronoidgicaf confusions sdt in/ At , times v it \s^ 

-that either more than one name occur in 6ne and thd samb stdp ^ 
there are found many forms of one arid the same; natde A lit is | 
difficult, however, to explain the basic differences b^tvveen the v 
traditions of the various Purdnas. Under these circumstances, we i; 
have accepted the testimony of majority of the Puronai. which are 
supported and corroboratsd by other sources in- the Brahriianical; 
literature. It ts the only method left to us. ’ ;l' 

The genealogy of the king of Anga begins from Titik§ui?^i; 
was eighth in descent from Anu. Anu was one of the five sons of ; ’ 
Yayati born of Sarraishtha, His descendants were the Anvas.^ ;The 
seventlf rking after Anu was Mahamarias. He had two, sons/: , 


. ■ Vd:; 99,'lri9=i 10, Tl4;'Twi; 48; 99db0r.^Kf./ 2dlm; l'p0'51r^2r. 

* e.g., Brhadratha, the son and successor, of Brliatkarman, is at sbme pla^f' 

called Brhadbhanu, (M/. 4S, 99-100) but at' oiherS .Brhaddarbhal 
- 31, 51-52). Bfhanmanas, , the son and successors of Brhadratha, is some- . I 

times ,cahed Mahatraayant (Mr,, 48^ 99.-100) .wlrile at others iBrhatrtiayaht; 


1. j2Bl08;/i^;/iy; 18-1-71; 
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Usinara and Titiksu. Under them the Anvas divided into two 
great branches; Usinara and his descendants occupied the Punjab, 
and Titiksu founded a new kingdom in the east.^ The Usinara 
branch spread all over the Punjab comprising the kingdoms of 
Madraka (Sialkot), Kekaya (Shahpur-Jhelum), Sauvira (North 
Sind), Sindhu (Sindhu-Sagar Doab), Ambashtha and Navarashtra.^ 

The Titiksu line in East Bihar, Bengal and Orissa’, had many 
sons and grandsons and it seems that they married amongst the 
Austric tribes giving birth to five K§etraja sons viz. Anga, Vanga, 
Suhma, Pundra and Kalinga. These were the five eastern kingdoms 
which are thus mythically connected with five eponynous heroes 
of the lunar dynasty of Anu.'* 

The genealogical list of the kings down from Yayati up to 
Titiksu runs as follows’ : 

(1) Yayati (The fifth in descent from Manu’) 

(2) Anu 

(3) Sabhanara 

(4) Kolanala < 

(5) Srnnjaya 

(6) Puranjaya 

(7) Janamejaya’ 

(8) Mahasfila 

(9) ... ... Mahamanas 


Usinara - Titiksu ' 

Titiksu, the son of Mahamanas and younger brother of Usi- 
nara, had a son named Usadratha or Rusadralha and third in des- 

^ Pargiter, A.I.H.T. p. 104. 

* Mt., 48, 18-2t. 

’ Mt., 48, 22 (Putvasyam Dishi Vishvatah). 

‘ Agrawala, V. S. : Matsya FurOna—a Study (1963), p. 148. 

» Ibid., p. 148. 

• Pargiter, A.l.ll.T.. p. 145 (Table of the royal genealogies). ^ 

’ VVe do not find the name of the king Janamejaya in the dynastic list of 
Pargiter. This name has been included by V.S. Agrawala on the basis of 
Mals}a Purana. We have folloncd the list of Agrawala. ^ 





'i l>yhastic History 
cent from hirn was;,Bal^^ 

ft ^ iitiksft ,;a»|>td -i^tls 

■ '.; '-'V t (11); -ft^tiSa^iratii^^'^ 


|12^;-vHeraa.:-V:;;;;i;'':^ 

:^, };V (13yftutai^s ;/ 


Bali. 


■ V- ' i i;X:Anga ' Yanga - ; Kalinga • . : Sumha,,: JPu^^ 

/ ^ ^According to the Fur anas, ' DIrghatamas Mamateya,. a great. 
Vedle. . and the seer of so many hyinns in tli6:^gvehffl| Jbegot 
five K§etraja sons from the wife of Bali named Sudesha^? Th^y afe . 
Anga, Yanga, Kalihga, Suhma and PuijdraS as indicated'.ih the 
above Table. 


We now propose to adjust the genealogy of the rulers of Afiga' 
from king Anga, the son of Bali, Vaman Somaarayan Dalai giyeV 
. a list of the Jdngs of Anga. from king Anga upto ; Rothapada;® 
According to him, Anga liad a son named Para, and the fourth in 
descent from the latter \vas Roraapada, to whom Da^aratha, the 
son of Aja of Ayodhya gave his daughter, Santa in adoption., In? the 
genealogical list of the fillers of Anga given by Dalai®, we. Bnd the, 


^ Agrawala, V.S. ; Matsya Puram—a Study {1963), p. l49; Aisd secPargi- 
... 145, 146: ;V 


5' 


[shical Suktas {Ry, 1, 140—164):-^ ; 1.^' ’.Hl’ -i? 
t D.S. /Triveda hW. added’.' -niore name./ /‘■Andhra” 

■ jixxWi; :/ 

Dalai, V/S. : ir/jrof^ earliest. timesib- the tlsc.d^^ 

;>'ybi."ix ft-’" 

3;;i^W:v;Appendix.. i;ch p;;f(c):3’,;:(Thc;/geh^iogib^/’;n 

;<,'/iAbga;:uptp,.Ro^apii'^ ' - .'/’/V:/- 
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name of the following kings in chronological order ; 

, , Ah^a 

Para 

I 

Diviratha 

1 ‘ 

Dliarmaratha 

I 

Chitraratha 

I 

Romapada 

This list seems neit her complete nor correct. King Dadhi- 
vahana who was one of the prominent rulers of the dynasty does 
not find any mention in his list. Satyaratha, the successor of 
Chitraratha has also not been mentioned. VVe have also examined 
the dynastic list of the rulers given by Pargiter.* This list gives the 
following names- ; 

j Anga 

Dadhivahan 

I 

Diviratha 

I 

Dharmaratha '• 

Chitraratha 

I 

Satyaratha 

Lomapada or Romapada 

A comparison of the two lists would show that Dalai could 
not utilise the necessary Furdnic texts to present a comple genea- 
logical list, where as Pargiter who composed his work later seems 
to have^ checked up the genealogical lists as given in the different 
Puranas while preparing his own list. Pargiter's list, therefore, 
seems more correct which we have accepted for our present 
study. Accordingly, the correct genealogical list, in our view js as 

> Pargiter, A.IHT., p. 147. ‘ 

' The genealogical list of the rulers from Ariga uplo Rbmap.lda. 



■ igiyen;^elpw; ^ ^-k i 

(16)/ - fi^iiivaiiim v V 

; (1 If- Diviratlia • • v ^ ■; ;,V;4 

. ;; (1-8) V pliairna^ha': 

• ^ ' (19) eiiitraratha ',;..,,V,i 
, (20) /Satyaratha ' 

(21) Lomapada or Romapada 

Now we shall try to adjust the dynasty that s))iraug froiii 
Romapada, the friend and contemporary of Dasartlia' Aiksvakai 
Romapada’s'son was Caturanga, as is attested by all the PUranhsK 
Caturanga’s son is named variously in the Purcims. The Vayu 
calls him Pfthulasva.^ The Matsya calls him Prthulaksa.^ The 
Visnu, the Bhagavata, HarivamssL, the Bfahma, the y4g«/ agree with 
the Matsya in naming him PrthulaksaA Accordingly it may be 
admitted that the reading in the.Fayn is corrupt and we adopt the 
name Prthulaksa. Prthulaksa’s son was Campa, the father of 
Haryanga.^ Both Campa and Harayanga have been omitted in 
the Bhagavata. 

Romapada 

I ' . ■ ^ v' 

Caturanga 

Prthulaksa 

Cainpa - 

' Haryanga ; ; , ’ -r 

. After Haryangk the differ as to his' lineal descehr 

vs:, 99, 104; A*., 48i^5;; ^^Brik, I3j 41; iVj li 4f^/i 
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dants. The difference amongst the Puranas is best illustrated by the 
following tabled ; 


Mt. 48. 99-100 Agn. 277.14 ' 

(A) Haryahga (A) Haryanga 

(B) Bhadraratha (B) Bhadraratha 

(CJ Brhat-Karman (C) Brhat-Karman 

(D) Bfhadbbanu (D) Brhadbhanu 

(E) Mahatmavant (E) Brhatmavant 


Va. 99. 109-110. 114 

(A) Haryanga 

(B) Bhadraratha 

(C) Brhat-Karman 

(D) Brhadratha 
(Brhadbhanu) 

(E) Brhanmanas 
m. 1. 31. 51-52 

(A) Haryahga 

(B) Bhadraratha 

(C) Bfhat-Karman 

(D) Brhaddarbha 

(E) Brhanmanas 


Brm. 13, 45-46 

(A) Haryanga 

(B) Bhadraratha 

(C) Brhat-Karman 

(D) Brhaddarbha 

(E) Brhanmanas 


VA. IV. 18. 5 
(A) Haryanga 

I 


(B) Bhadraratha 

Bfhadratha 


Brhat-Karman 
■ 1 



(C) 

1 

Brhadbhanu 

1 



(D) 

1 

Brhanamanas 


Bh. IX. 23. 11 



(A) 

Campa 

Haryanga 

1 

1 

Omitted 

(B) 

1 

Bhadraratha 




(C) Brhadratha Bfhat-Karman Brhadbhanu 

I 

(D) Brhanmanas 

From the above table, it is clear that Mahatmavant of the 
Matsya is the same as Brhatmavant of the Agni and Brhamanas of 
the Viiyu, the Visnu, the Harivantsa, the Brahma and the Bhagavata. 


Pradhan, S.N . : Chronology of Ancient India, 1927, p. 110. 



Dynastic Histoiy of Aiiga , ‘ 

tiic ques tion 'arises [was , ■ 

ratha but it Tevis'es[iis ,o,pinion[i3^[deeW 
tfe son of Brliadbhanu. 


The' Afa/5>yt says that Mpattaayanti:{-^[^^ 
son of BA^MaiiUj 

account of the Vclyu. • The auppdffs['-t^ 

of the by deciding f Kat^rlijfnmanas ms;iaMe^ae|;irpng 

Brhadbhanu, ' ' 

The Agni supports the^Jatter aecount -ofthe^f^ 
that Brhatmavant was the son of, Brha<lbhafiu[[[Thi^^^^ 
and the Harivmsa call the father of BrhahnianasBiy'.t^^^^ 
Bfhaddarbha. The Bhagdvata, Howevef, supppftsitlife^ 
count of the Vayu by saying that Brhadratha/^Brhat-Kafmau^ 
Bfhadbhanu were brothers and Brhannaanas \vas the sph[of BrHa^ 
ratha; but the Bhagavata has omitted tlic names ■of Camp^y;'^ 
anga and Bhadraratha. The F/J/n;. - describes [ B 
Brhadbhanu and Brhanmanas as lineal descendants., y ^ 

The Visnu however, describes Bhadraratha, Brhadratha'M 
Brhat'Karman as the sons of Haryahga; but here the[7l^/^>?«[;isi[ 
opposed by the the Vdya, the Matsya, the v4gn/, the J?flr/vcwsd-’; 
and the Brahma, all of which state that Bhadraratba whs theHatbep, 
of Brhad ratha. ' 

The correct genealogy of this portion of the Bynasty^iuciii' 
would satisfy most of the Puranais may be thus stated f I ■’ 

Haryahga , V ■ ' 

Bhadraratha” ' * 


Brhat-Karman . . BThadtathar:;;,/^ 

■ , [ BrhanmhnaS , 

, „ , For our . purpose' “the,aboybTa;bk,Vwiii;:db\:as'it;sli6^^^^ 

^[;^hinanps \\(a? a.f tepBelpy^ hpthiBiladmm 

' of the[F^^are-[feebncUed'; 
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The Bhdgavaia also is satisfied because according to it Brhan- 
manas was the successor of BrhadrathS, The Visnu is satisfied so 
far as it describes that Brhatkarman and Brhadratha were brothers. 
Tlrus RbmSpada or Lomapada stands twenty first king of the Anga 
dynasty. The correct genealogy from Romapada to Brhanmanas 
may then stand thus ; 

(21) Romapada 

(22) Caturahga 

(23) Prthulakja 

(24) Campa 

(25) Haryanga 

(26) ... Bhadraratha 


I I I 

(27) Brhatkarman (27) Brhadratha (27) Brhadblianu 

I 

(28) Brhanmanas 

After finishing with Brhanmanas the Puranas differ again as to 
the lineal descendants of Brhanmanas. 

The difference amongst them is illustrated by the following 
tables 


Vs.IV. 18.5-6 
Brhanmanas 

Jaydratha 

I 

Vjjaya 

1 

Dhrti 

■ I 

Dhrtavrata 

■ I 

Satyakarman 

! 

Adhiratha 

Kama 

I 

XX 

I 

XX 


Bh. IX.23 11-14 
Brhanmanas 

I 

Jayadratha 

Vijaya 

I 

Dhrti 

■ I 

Dhrtavrata 

1 

Satkarman 

! 

Adhiratha 

I 

Kama 

1 

Vrsavena 

i 

XX 


Agn. 277.15-16 
Brhatmavant 

Jayadratha 

Brhadratha 

I 

Vi^vajit 

I 

XX 

I 

XX 

I 

XX 

I 

Kama 

' I 

Vr 5 asena 

I 

Prthusena 






Hv-L3I, 54-58 

Bflianmianas;- y';:' \K^yH'^A’~ 

-Brhanmanas ■" 



v: > :'.: ,. :f 


: Visvajit'-JatiSmbjaya 

r ■ 

: - ; phrtayrata 

• : . ■^Satyakafa;:;•;^■;<g; 

•■ . '• , ■ !■' '■ ;.. , ■ ■ 
'■'■.-■■ ■ , XX;'.'.:: ■ ' ■': 

' ■ ■ . . - ■ i> 

• . 

;■• ■ XX ;■ 



, 1. -iy. ,y 

Karna ■ . ,. 

■' Karna 

.1; _,i- 

■ ’Vikarria: ,, ■■ ■ ' 

Mt; 4^ 101-1013 

Alt. list iix Mt48^ 1054fc; 

BrliadbiiaDU 

Bfhaniiiahas ■; . \ . , 

Jayadratha Jayadratha 

1 1 

' ■ , . Vijaya , 

. ■ , .6rhat '■■'.■ -pv.^^.' 

1 I 

Brhadratha 

j 

Visvajit-Jaiiamejaya 

Brhadtatha':;; 

Satyakarinan.;| 

j 

AAga 

... . 

1 ' 

XX 

i 

Adhiratha;y/;-3^ 

: -1 

Kama 

\ Vrsasjsna ' 

■ '- • ■KariTiar'-'yf'Aj:^: 

■ 1 . 1 . . , 

Prth.usena 

... A'.. ' ''■:'^\'>xyS'fi-yV---K 

'yVa.99, ^ . :;v': 

in;ya.- ; 


.'Brlianmanas'.V-. 

Jayadratha Jayadratha 
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Drdharatha 

[ 

•Dhrti 

1 ^ 

> 

Visvajit-Janamajaya 

Dhrtavrata 

1 

Anga 

1 

1 

• Satyakarman 

1 

XX , ^ ^ 

1 

1 

Adhiratha 

I 

Karija 

1 

1 

Karpa r 

I 

1 

Vrsasena 

1 

1 

XX 

I 

1 

Prthusena 

1 

XX 

It is evident that Brhadbhanu in the first 

Maisya list is a sen- 


be’s error. The correct form is Brhanmanas as is stated in all 
the Pttranas, as well as in the alternative list of Matsya itself. 
Again Brhat and Brhadratha of the alternative Matsya list’stand 
for Dhrti and Dhrtavrata of the second lists of Vdyii, the Hari- 
vamsa Brahma, as well as of the lists of the Vi?im and the Bhugavala 
Then Brhadratha of the Agni and the first Matsya , lists is the s 
same as Drdharatha of the first lists in the Vdyti, tlie Harivamsa 
and the Brahma. We shall call him Drdharatha according to the 
Vayu. The Vdyii, the Matsya, the Harivorhsa and the Brahma 
relate in interesting detail how the dynasty branched off into two 
lines from Briianmanas through his two wives YaSodevt and Satya 
Aceording to these Purdnas Yasodevi’s son was Jayadratha and 
Vijaya was the son of Satya. 

This detailed account is more to be credited and the other 
account of the Visnu followed up by the jS/wgova/a that Vijaya 
was the son of Jayadratha, should be rejected. The Paurdniko 
Suta being asked on that special point by the audience ^L§is, speci- 
fices the point at which the dynasty branched off into two lines. 
Accordingly the correct genealogy of this portion of the dynasty 
stands thus 


Brhanmanas 


(YasodevI) (Satya) 

(29) Jayadratha ... ,, (29) Vijaya 

(30) Drdharatha ... (30) Dhrti 



^ ': V(32) ;/ JCs: :S332||Satyfeman; 


: (M); lih- 




;, THe>iaVt‘i.C'k^ 

brought ‘ up ' bj' AdluratHa,':tlie Sutajiand :hc, iniierii^^^ property. i 
pfAfigaV tlie fourth Ju descent from. Brhaniba^<;:y.A^^^^ 

iic \yas:ajfairib'Us hero arid was'ld.lkkiririn ;unfail-;fi|^^^ 
Mcth(ibiiaraia y\^&f i^^ Arjuna ' Pandava/ TiiiiSrskari^^^^^ 
beiongS;,td4hci 33 step below Romapad^tDashratlrakj t 

■‘ Accordingly,, the genealogy of th - 
Yayati up fd'karna'tu^ as fpllov/s :' 

' ■ , (I) Yayatl^. v;.-', : 

^ J2I ^nu[.X, ■ .' ’.t i't' •'- 

(3) ;. Sabhanara ; 

'|i:4)"''kalanala_.^.':;; V.i! 

(5) Sfrijiiya ' ‘ ' . , ; 

(6) : Puranjaya ’ , .‘ 

(7) Jariamejaya . ' ’ 

(8) ' Makvsala 

(9) Mahamanas ' ' , ' J 

(10)' Titik$u' ■' 


(if) Ru.^adratha 
, (12) ' Hema 
(13) 'Sutapas 
-:{i4);-}3aii^'; 

. ;(157 , Ariga:;yj;^;;',_^ ^ , 

' (16) ' Dadhivaharia ;. ^ 

' (17) Diviratlja ' ■;• . ■“ ; 

' (18) Dharmaratha ' : r ' t,’ ‘ 
~,(19),, .Chitraratha . 

(20) ;. .Satyaratha ' 

. (21) . '.Xpriiapada o 
. , (22) Caturanga' - 7. ■ • 

t'X 23) ;Prthuiak§a 
(24). 

■|^^(25);-rHwaya’riga,-:; -’—v; ,: 
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(26) ... . Bhadraratha ^ < ' 


1.,, I I - ' 

(27) Brliatkarinan (27) Brhadratha (27) Brhadblianu 

' ■ I 

> vii! ii / Brbanmanas 



(YaSodevi) 

(Satya) 

(29) 

Jayadratha , ' 

(29) Vijaya ^ 

(30) 

Dfdharathtf 

(30) Dhrti 

(31) 

Vi$vajit-Jaoamcjaya ' 

(31) Dhrtavrata- ^ 

(32) 

Anga > - . 

(32) Satyakarman 

(33) 

XX 

j (33) Adhiratha 

(34). 

Karna 

(34) Karna 


Th6 Puranas trace tbc origin of tbc dynasty of Anga to Ann 
Yayata, the fourth son of Yayati.* He is regarded as one of the 
famous kings of the Lunar dynasties of India. One of the impor- 
tant princes of the line who may specially be mentioned is Titikju, 
the eighth in descent from Anu. Titikju^, the younger son of 
Mahamanas, founded a kingdom in the east, i.e. Anga in c. 2567 
B.C.® From Mahdbliarata we know that Mandhata, the king of 
Ayodhya had conquerred the kingdom of Anga.^ After a close 
study of the facts we have come to the conclusion that this con- 
quest whould have taken place prior to the succession ofTitik$u. 
Titlk§u had a son named Rusadratha or Usadratha. According to 
the Pdmayana, Campa, the younger son of Rohita, the ruler of 
Ayodhya built Campapuri* in the east of modern Bihar which later 
became the capital of Anga. According to Pargiter king Hema of 
Anga was contemporary of king Rohita of Ayodhya.® The cons- 
truction of the city of Campapuri by Campa, son of Rohita, goes 
to suggest that the kingdom of Anga was either conquerred by 

1 Bd., III. 60. 2-3; Fo>'h., 85, 3-4;.4irn., 272,5-7; Pr. IV, 1, 7; Mbii., 1,75, 
15-16; Bb., IX. 1, 11-12; Ml., II, 40-1; etc. 

» Bd., Ill, 74, 24-103: Va. 99, 24-119; Br. 13, 27—49; Hv. 31; il/1. 48; etc. 

® J.B.R.S., (1951), p. 109. 

' MW>., XIll, 29, 88. 

• Pusalkar, A.D.. H.C.I.P.. “The Vedic age”, p. 286. 

• Pargiter, p. 147. 







iriie third ;iii^des6ent^fr(^^RiisadStH^was^Ba|^ 



wao 

be 


Bralimahh -^^ch ’ jiiceHhe y^^J^^poiild Ah 0 t^i^;abb’^;|l^^ 
in an dftcf-birthj 6ails'5^ffga, itlVe d^sCeiid^^ 
i coriteniporary of Aviksliitalhnd:I'dafutta|'^^^ 

hptr ' hripct- ■ SnmAyartfi •'''■'Snh1iJidr3:''‘'tiif»' -rfaiiphtei* Of'lcitid’Bali- bf - 



for six generations after him and -who ;arso-cohtr61Iedi:^]^^^^ 
kingdom in the east.® The kingdom of Wagadha,wa^;ai^ 


in the empire of king Baii of Ahga.^ • Marutfaj the king bf ^ 
married seven wives and one of;ihe pfiheesses \wKpm^^ 
was daughter of Ketuvirya Magadha/J The kingdopi df;;^ 
with Girivraja was an integral part hf the kingddni-pf 
S. C. Sarkar and Y. Mishra have regarded 'hito% king 
By looking to tlie genealogical chart of the Tcingk^^pff Aiiiga^^^ 
have come to the conclusion that there was ho king pf;:'M 
Ketuvirya. ' 'i 




King Bali has been repeatedly, mentioned in .thhv^Md/75ib/f^ 
and the Puranas. The Pwronas State that prgliatamas y Mata^^ 
begot five Ksetraja sons from the .wife of vBsii named|Sud^^^^ 
They were Ahga, Vanga,,Kalmga,^Sumhayand Bundrai tTliese^oh^^^^ 
established principalities after : their names.; ,.Bhli:[estai^is^ 
four castes. and his sons followed.tiiearaditipn'.rbusy^an^ 
and of Sakuntalu was his contcnaporay.'®\.Drghatamas?im^ 
consecrated Bhirata’y the son of f) u§yanta'. ' Samyaf ta,^thei^d 
of Drghatamas oificiated as thc.high priest of J^ahufay the^ 


' SarKar, S.G. : Homage to Vaisali^p. AB,.'- .: "r^-t 
* Ibid., p. 50; cf. Mishra, Y., Ait eaitiy_ histdry of yaiiSli. , 
» Ma/v. ChL'l3t.\, ' ;; 

*■ Op, cit., Mishfai Y., p, 45.- 
y IX, 

, - Pargiter, A.I.H.T . ,• p.T63. ■ • I'- "i.-.;-'.'--' 
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Vaisall. Drghalamas is a Vedic Rsi and an^ author of Egveda I. 
140 — 64. The story of Drghatamas runs as follows:- 

, The Vedic ^si Ucathya’ had a wife Mamta. They had a son 
named Drghatamas who was born blind. Jt is proved by the Egycda^ 
also that Drghatamas the son of Ucathya and Mamta was blind. 
He lived in his paternal cousin’s hermitage, wliom the Piirdnas 
apparently call Saradvant, but indulged in gross immorality or 
misbehaved towards the wife of the younger Autathya^. Hence he 
was expelled and set adrift in the ganga. He was carried down the 
stream to the Eastern Anava kingdom and was welcomed by king 
Bali of Ang’a. 

This incident finds support in the Rgveda ( 1 158,3,5) where he 
speaks of having been delivered from bodily hurt and from danger 
in the rivers. He married the queen’s (Bali’s wife) ^udra nurse and 
had Kaksivanta, and other sons* and at Bali's desire begot of the 
queen Sudesna five sons i.e, Afiga, Vahga, Kahnga, Pundra and 
Suhma, who were called Ballya Ksatra and also Ballya Brahmans. 
This is strange yet not improbable, for Brahmanas did render such 
services. Afterwards he gained his sight and assumed the name 
Gotam or Gautama®. 

The Ksetraja sons of King B.lli of Ahga have a better story to 
tell. They occupied five different territories of Eastern India after 
their names. King Anga had a son named Dadhivahana. The Dad- 
hhdhana Jataka'^ presents before us, though in a curious garb, a 
king named Dadbivahana as occupying the throne of Benaras. This 
Dadhivahana may^ be identified with the king of Anga who has 
been known to the PurSnas and to the Jaina literature.’ He seems 
to be a prominent ruler of the dynasty. It was during his period 
that the Nagas, occupying the river settlements ou the Camp.! be- 

’ He was an Angirasa; Mbit. Xlt, 90, 3362, XIII, 154, 7240. 

’ Ttv., 1, 147, 31, 152— 6; I, 140— 64 are ascribed to nim. Also see 

Brhadd HI. 146. 

» Va. 99, 26—34, 47-97; Bd. Ill, 74, 25. 34, 47, 100, Ml. 48, 23-9, 43, 89; 
Hv. 31, 1684—90, Vs. IV, 18, l;Bh. IX, 23, 5; Mbh. 104, 4193, 221 etc. 

* Mbh., II, 20, 802. 

‘ va., 99, 92; Bd. HI. 74, 94; Mt., 48. 83-4, Brhadd IV, 115. 

• Ja , II, pp. 101. ff, 

’ Roy Choudhary. H C , P.H.A.t., p. 77. 
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datterlwas;.: 


,Beinig.e3^1i^^d|m;;^i- ass^l^5^^f pBi^hftanas-|^^ 

..■n' - fi-i'''.'^' . ■ ■'• J"';;’..' -J" v-_'li'- --iplVi'V* j-V.-i-Li-r-.-ili r'ril''f'^1->k^V;U.i'H;.VIt’-iV'_v. '•Tr'Lfl'iU:i'L'll’i‘A''; 



:'^haama>rA-Bksa 


^hivahjaria’sKgranilabn^^oJiiDivmitha’s^d^'^ 

i'Va ley . ; were /'Savfcd ^irpri j ;dcath,^"-;^; ; 


.5^ : -The succes^^^ Dharmaratha )vas^Citrafatha^ 

calledllbhiapada initiic Jr’/V/?j|- \y]iereas;acdprdfrig.i;o;the:^.;^^^ 
f/pa, Loraapada . or ^ Hbmapuda; \vas;hig :grahd: s6n 
son and -successor of.Gitraratha. -Xing lipmapada^ 

- of. king Dasaratha.of Aypdliya was pne‘:of ,4he;, :mps^^^^^^ 



drOuglit and consequent famine. by perfbrinih^sacM^^^ -' 

over by J3Lsi Srnga.'*, His other contdinporaHh^ ^ 

VaiSait and’A^vapati of kekeya/r^BesiddsVrbe 
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of Anga, Siradhvaja Janaka^ tlie father of Sitay, king SatVaht # 

^ ^ jA > i>ik r% 4«' '\7 ■ l^n -wtckn n 7>TAii i\ #v it tn ' f I /A f-^' 
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Giitha of die Bhurid0taba^ says Of him as follows:- ' 




• 1 


- * R3ni., 9:/. . : ■ --:/XX' X v-V ^''^X"Xx^X'•‘vvy.;;■.:.;V.;^-'•''XXX-’' X*';v' 

i^£pttlA\\!xn,.sM^': Clitonalpgy ijf^Hck^^^^ X -X; VX'X/X';;. .-;' ‘.-' 

h; 2b3i;dv :877Xab!r^^|i^ta ^ 
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“Yassanubhavena Subhoga Ganga 
Pavattatha dadhisaiinatfa Samuddam 
Sa Loampado Paricariya-m-aggim 
Ango Sahassakkhapurajjhaganchi” 

By whose power the Ganga swelled to the curd-Iike occcan, 
he, Lomapada, the Ahga, giving offerings to the fire went to the 
world of Sahasraksa, i.c. Indra. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics^ and the 
Puranas, all of which agree that he was the king Of Anga. As 
to his being a contemporary of king Dasaratha of Ayodhya, the 
Ramayana is quite clear while the Puranas at least suggest it. 
It is this testimony that leads us to place Lomapada side by side 
with Rama. The connection of Lomapada with Rsya Srnga, the 
sage, is not brought out in the Jutakas, though they knew the 
sage quite intimately as is clear from the Alambusa, and Nalinikd 
Jatakas. 

In the Mahabhurata we find that Vibhandaka Kasyapa who 
had his hermitage on the bank of the river Kauriki (= the modern 
Kosi in the district of Purnea) had bis son named psyasrhga by a 
Mfgi® (evidently a non-Aryan maid). 

Lomapada-Dasaratha of the dynasty of Ahga Valeya em- 
ployed Rsyasrhga Vaibhandaki to officiate in a sacrifice instituted 
by him (i.e. Lomapada) to remove drought. The same incident 
is evidenced by the Rdmdj ana.’ Lomapada gave his adopted dau- 
ghter Santa in marriage to Rsyasrpga.^ It was by virtue of IRsya- 
Srhga’s officiating in a Putrejli sacrifices that LomapSda got his 
son Caturanga.® 

King Romapada had friendly relations with the contemporary 
kings. We are told by Valmiki that when king Dasaratha per- 
formed Aivamedha sacrifice for the fulfilment of his desire to have 
sons, the neighbouring and friendly kings were invited to it.* 

» RSm., 1, 9— 11; JW6A.. HI, 110-113. 

» A/M.. Ill, 111. 

• JMm.,I,9-10. 

• A/6//..1II. IM, 11. 

• VO., 99, 104; A//., 48, 95, 96; ffy., I, 31, 47. 

• Ram., 1, 13, 21-27. 
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» Mam., 1, 13. 20-29; cf;, Pargitcr, A.JJiJr^, p, 

• 96 - 93 .'' ■ ' 

, 5 /,o.i., i93o. ; ■ • : • ‘ ; ■ • ■ . 

. ‘'SUidie.’i in Jataka^” -'i"’ 

'. ® Nakuia\s Ahacikitsilam. ch. 2; J;A,S.B, ,1914.: K : -V; 

'■ * Maffiiuya/ifi'a (MMlinulha’s comment^ v,-26i v f'.?;.-;; 

cf. i) uai, 200 . 

■ ;S';,PfadHari j ;S.N. 1 . ChrdnMogy odAncimf indict, pp: iiO-i:Hi.',£' -;.^ £ 
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as suta piitras after him.^ This also led the Patiranikas to call the 
dynasty that of a Suta.® 

The most famous king of the dynasty of Anga was Kama. 
King Adhiratha found Karna in a basket on the bank of the Ganga, 
where he had been exposed by his mother Prtha. He was a son of 
Kunti and the brother of the Pandavas, though he was born when 
Kunti was unmarried. He ' was, therefore cast away and brought 
up by Adhiratha and his wife Radha and was known as their son 
till Kunti on the eve of the Mahabhdrota war disclosed his true 
parentage. He was a great warrior, a magnanimous king and the 
most trusted advisor of king Duryodhana.® 

Since Karna was not a king of the Ksatriya aristocracy, being 
a Suta of Anga by adoption, Arjuna refused to fight with him. 
Duryodhana acknowledged him as the king of Ahga,‘ although the 
Pandavas were unwilling to recognise it. Bhimasena banned him as 
low-born {suta putra) and declared him as no match for his brother 
Arjuna with the result that Karija became an inveterate enemy 
of the Papdavas.® The story runs thus® ; 

After the period of their study being over and the princes 
having acquired knowledge suitable to their high position Drona 
reported the matter to Dhrtarastra and suggested that a tourna- 
ment may be held to test the knowledge the young princes had 
acquired. The contest began and it was now Arjuna’s turn to 
show his prowess and a roar of admiration arose as he entered the 
arena clad in golden armour and armed with his powerful bow — 
young, handsome and energetic. For a time, Duryodhana felt 
humiliated, as there was none among his brothers who could have 
ventured to try his skill with him but fortunately for him, Karna at 
this time entered the place and proudly challenged Arjuna to fight. 
Aijuna was of course qnitc prepared to accept it, but Krpacarya 
knowing that a deadly conflict would once more issue, told Karna 
» J.B.R.S. (1951), p, 109; also see Dalai, V.S. : p. 200. ^ 

» Mam, X, U. 

’ Dalai, V,S. : p. 200. 

* M6A., (Vaflgavasi, ed.), p. 140. ' 

“ 160., I, 25, pp. 140-41. 

" Dalai, V.S. : /lislarj- of India, pp. 205-203 & 20 7. 
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* Dalai, V.S, v History of lndia,:i>^205, j J 
^ MWj.. (yarikayasijed.), /Iv‘4i''i73A79'^^^^ ’ 
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Tanganas were compelled to pay him homage.^ According to the 
Mahdbliarala king Jarasandh is also said to have extended his 
supremacy over the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas and Pundras.® 

The Angas were also defeated in a battle by Vasudeva as we 
learn from the Dronaparva of the Mahabharata. In the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata, we find Vasnpama, king of Aiiga visited a gol- 
den mountain called Yunjavat on the ridge of the Himalayas. 

Kanj was killed in the Bbarata battle and was succeeded by 
his son Vrsasena, svho was followed by Prthuscna. We have no 
connected account of the kings of Ahga after the great Bharata 
war. 

Sn Harsa mentions a king of Aiiga named Drdhavarman who 
was restored to his kingdom by Udayana, king of Kausiimbi.’ 
According to the Hariramsa and other the Paraiias, Dadhivahana 
of Campa is said to have fought with Satanika of Knusambi.^ But 
according to B.C. Law, this Dadhivahana could not have been the 
same king Dadhivahana who is represented by the Jainas as a con- 
temporary of Mnhavira and a weak rival of king Satanika of 
Kausambi.® 

Brahmadatta, king of Anga, defeated Bhattiyh — Ksatraujas 
or Ksemavit of the Puranas — king of Magadha.” But when his 
son Seniya (Bimbisara) then a prince, grew up, he invaded Anga, 
killed Brahmadatta, and took his capital Campa with the help of a 
Naga King.’ Bimbisara was the king of Ahga — Magadha when 
the Bnddha renounced the world and Mahavira became a Jina. 
During the reign of his father Bimbisara ruled Ahga as Viceroy. 
Bimbisara granted some lands in Campa as a royal lief to a Brah- 
mana named Sonadanda.® 

» Ibid., 4-5, p. 2093. 

« ibid., Xtl, ch. 6607. 

’ Priyadarsika, Act. IV. 

• Wilson’s Visnu, p. IV, 24. 

• J.A.S.B., 1914, 320 IT. 

• De, /.A.S.B., 1914. p. 321. 

’ Vidhurapandita Ja. 

• Mahmagga, I, 19; V.I. 
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AjataMru when the latter was about to stab him with a d^gger biit-> 
was seized upon by the officers. , Ajatasatriij howevers- starye'd'Himy 
to death, and afterwards expressed repentance to the Buddha. For' 
hissin^^ Dar^aka, Silavant, Vimala etc. went away as ^ 
monks for fear of Ajala^atru. Ajatasatru was, according to ;Hema;,h 
candra, overpowered with sorrow at the death' of his. fafher^'^ arid) 
transferred his capital from Rajagrha to Gampa,^- • ■ 
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AjataSatru was, according to the rnurderedby insV, 

son Udayibhadra, but the Sthaviravali--Canfa informs us that^ 
Udayin was overpowered with sorrovy at the death of hia father ' 
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in the present state of our knowledge. -' The only source of bur iii-;. 
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1 Law, B,C., Tribes vfynciehi:Indid,C 'pVin4; ci^rSiaHaA^dlmiasm , , I, p. 


? See .Law, B.C . Tribss ii) /i/zcrcH/ /Hi^/o,,p. iOL;" \ ^ 

~Kalpasutra Qiookyi): r-l^ry .-.jy lAsixy V 
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literature, which is not always reliable because ,of its hyperbolic 
character and conflicting nature. In the historical period, however, 
the picture becomes sonjewhat clear as evidences gleaned ^rom 
literary sources are supplemented to a great extent by the archaeo- 
logical finds made from time to time Like other regions of India 
such as Mithila, Vaisali, etc. the history of early Anga will also 
remain shrouded more or less in obscurity and a full and compre- 
hensive history is possible only when the various historical sites 
lying scattered over the vast area are thoroughly exposed by the 
archaeologist spade. ^ 
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The Vedic society was full of political turmoils and these 
helped in the consolidation of kingship, and its transformation 
into a coercive and dominating institution with emphasis on power 
—kshatra kshatrasrl. The Indo-Aryans had not only to fight the 
powerful Dasyus who had great force, but they were also engaged 
in inter-tribal warfare.* To meet the exigencies of the times, great 
personal authority had to be conferred upon the king for the pre- 
servation of social cohesion and discipline necessary for success. 
Wc feel that these constant w-ars only accelerated the process of 
the extension of the kingly power, but were not the cause of the 
genesis of the instititution of kingship itself. Kingship arose in 
Vedic times as a part of the process of integration of the families, 
tribes, clans and villages into the Rashtra — territorial unit"*, and it 
seems to be quite pertinent and convincing. 

From a study of the various sources it is obvious that the 
king was looked upon as the very symbol of government; for a 
territory, where there is no king, becomes an anarchy and dis- 
order sets in. Tliis fact is corroborated by Valmiki in his Rama- 
yai.ia w'herc he says “In a state without a king, not even the clouds 
give rain, nor is handful of grain grown, sons do not obey their 
parents nor wives their husbands. There is no respect for youth. 
Young girls bedecked with ornaments cannot go to play ingardens 
outside the town in the evening, nor can people sleep with open 
doors or go to jungles in fast-moving vehicles with their sweet- 
hearts . like a river without water, or a jungle without grass, or 
hurdsmen without cows is a state \vithout a king. As is the sight 
essential to the body, so is a king necessary to the state for the 
propagation of truth and religion.’ Further he says, “As the 
chariot is heralded by its banner and fire is known by smoke, 
so is a king the banner (symbol) of his state and in a kingless 
state none can own any property and the people devour each other 
like fish”.= The saying of Valmiki is supported by Sarityutta 
Nikdya, where it is said, “From the flag is heralded the coming 
1 Hv., VII, 18. , 

’ Engcles. F. ; The Origin of the Family, Private Properly and the Stale, ^ 
New York, 1942, pp. 51-52. 

» V. Ram., ir, 67, Vss, 9. 10—11, 17—19, 21, and 33. 

* K Ram., II, 67 . 30. 
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wise no autocratic or dispptic .rule was possible, in tHose days, when 
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sants alike. The limitations; round the ancient uionarciiy' ofthe 
Hindus were, more or less socio-religious or socio-legal as epmpia- 
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social, system of the Hindus, especially the, Varicia and .Asram'a 
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heard the wailing Brahmana in his court, accepted his charge, and 
started to find out the cause of the premature demise of his minor 
son. The death of the poor child, it was deemed, was the outcome 
of the sin of Rama,* the king. He found the §udra Rsi Sambuka 
engaged in penance, punished him for his transgression of limit, 
and the Brahmapa’s son stood up alive. > These instances clearly 
idicate that Varna-theory had an upper hand and influence on the 
then Hindu society. 

It appears from the available references that the ascetics had a 
right to advise and even to admonish a king, when the latter devia- 
tes from the correct path of administration. According to a Jataka 
“A king"* ought to be vigilant in all kingly duties to his subjects like 
mother or father, forsaking all evil courses, never omitting the 
virtues of a king. When a king is righteous, those who surround 
are righteous also”.’ However, it cannot be claimed that the king 
was bound by the advice of his ministers. In certain cases he 
is not only advised to ignore those ministers, who forsake 
the state-interests and go under the impell of their own selfish 
motives, but also to remove them from their offices.’ But this was 
a principle to be followed only in exceptional times. Ordinarily, 
the Kautilyan principle, viz. “Sovereignty is possible only with 
assistance, a single wheel can never move) hence he shall employ 
ministers and listen to their opinions”* held good. This view of 
Kautilya is further corroborated by the Mahabharata, where it is 
said that “a king without a minister cannot govern his kingdom 
even for three days”.’ These instances clearly indicate that the 
kings in ancient India so also in Anga during the period under 
review, could not act in entire opposition to the wishes of his 
people, who often expressed themselves strongly in favour of or 
against his conduct. These were customary checks on royal abso- 
lutism. 

Moreover, ancient Indian kings were always mindful of the 
good or bad effects of a virtuous or sinful conduct and the resul- 

1 V. Ram., VII, 73, 10. 

’ Jarasandha-Ja, vol. IV, p. 109; also cf. Mbit , XII, ch. 85. 

» V. Ram., VI, 63, 14, 18. 

* Arth., 1, 7, 15. 

^ Mbh., Sanlipana, ch. VI, 11. 
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live function. Since he was the protector of his people, it was his 
duty to free them from internal insecurity and internal endangers. 
The Naiiaccliaitda-Jdlaka^ speaks of king’s tours in disguise, usually 
at nights, to find out the real conditions of the people and to know 
public opinion about their administration. Such tours proved to 
be of great value in formulating executive policies of administra- 
tion. The vigilance on the part of the king is emphasized so much 
that he has been described “as the very eye of his kingdom. ^He is 
the very embodiment of truth and Dharma. He is the father and 
mother of his subjects, and the family of the family-holders, and 
one who provides happiness and prosperity to his people”.^ 

The king was the head of the judicial department of his state 
and he performed duties of the chief judge. There are various 
references to support this contention.’ The king presented himself 
in the judgment hall, called the ‘Atthakarana’, for hearing cases 
and awarding punishments.’ The army commander of Titiksu, 
king of Anga, is said to have retried some cases, which were un- 
justly disposed of by the regular judges,’ and for which he was 
loudly applauded by the people. The result was the removal of 
those judges. Moreover, the responsibility of the king in deciding 
the cases must have been very great and his proper evaluation of 
the facts of the case and the evidence, his own sense of justice and 
equity, or his whims, capricesi and prejudices could seriously make 
or mar his judgement. 

The king as a supreme head of the military department had to 
bear heavy military responsibilities for its maintenance in times of 
peace and leadership in theaters of war. The king was expected to 
protect his people and the kingdom from external aggression, and 
it was also expeeted of him to launch upon new conquests. The 
kings of Ahga, great conquerors as they were, directed their cam- 
paigns in person and thus provided the leadership to the army. 

Succession to the throne in the Anga kingdom was based on 

1 Vol. II, pp. 427 ff. 

» K. 67, 33-34. 

• Ibid., VII, 74, 1--6; Intro to Bandhamgara Id, No. 201, Vol. 11, p. 139. 

• S.N., I, p. lUMaJjhima, p. 79. 

' V. MSm., II, 3, 9-40. 
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further laid down in the Mahabharata like ‘the king is dependent 
upon the ministers in the same way as the Brahmanas are depen- 
dent upon the Vedas, women upon their husbands and animals 
upon clouds”.^ 

The ministers have been variously designated in the RSmayana, 
viz. Amatya,^ Saciva,” and Mantrin.* Its number in the kingdom 
of Anga does not seem to have been fixed for all times and it may 
be presumed that it could be changed in the light of circumstances 
and according to needs. In the Jdtaka period the number of the 
ministers was ordinarily live.* Valmiki enjoins that this number 
should be neither so small as to be reduced to one nor very great.' 
The kings were expected not to decide singly’ and it was deemed 
proper for the king to consult either three or four.' The real aim 
was to fully take into account the alround worth of the ministers 
before fixing their numbers. Even one minister, who possessed 
brilliance, valour, skill and wisdom, could help a king achieve 
great glory, greatness, and splendour.* According to the Edma- 
yana, the ministers should be well-versed in learning, should be 
valient, controlled of their emotions, born of high families, and 
capable of understanding others' mind.’“ Right counsel from such 
ministers was deemed to be the root cause' of the success of the 
kings.’’ Only those ministers, who were capable of maintaining 
secrecy about counsel, were the real saviours of kings.” In fact, 
the maintenance of secrecy is very much emphasized by Valmiki,” 
and what that poet said about the number of the ministers or the 
secrecy to be kept by them is very well seconded by the Malta- 


> Mbh., XIV, 3—10. 

“ V.jtam., 1,7, 1, 

’ Ibid., 8. 21. 

• Ibid., 7. 4. 

’ Ja., No. 528, Vol. V, 117. 

• V. Rilm., 11, 100, 18. 

‘ Ibid., 100, 16. 

• Ibid, 100,11. 

’ Ibid., 100,24. 

” Ibid., 100, 15. 

“ K.Jtam., II, 100, 16. 
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” Ibid., U, 100, 18. 
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sitting and secondly the place where they assembled.* The Privy- 
Council was a big body and had its origin in conventions and 
traditions. Its number and composition was neither fixed nor its 
sitting was regular. Any body fit for offering advice to the Icing 
on specific matters, could be invited to its meetings and could take 
a seat in it. It would, therefore, be pertinent to cite here the 
Mahabliarata^, which expressly enjoins that the Privy-council 
should consist of all the four Varnas and it is quite probable that 
the Anga Parisad also composed of all the classes. On many an 
occasion, the ministers also attended the meetings of the Privy- 
council.® It is possible that a small section of the Privy-council 
I was always present in the court and the king had always the 
advantage of seeking its advice along with those of the ministers, 
in matters of justice and executive functions. 

HOUSEHOLD OFFICIALS 

Like the ministers the household officials also occupied a 
prominent and unique place in the administration of Anga like 
other parts of ancient India. Among this category of officials, 
the Purohita i.e., the chaplain occupies the prime position of 
honour. The office of the Purohita dated back from the early 
Vcdic times. He was counted amongst the various Ratnins* and 
was consecrated with the Brhaspatisava, i.e., the Brhaspati sacrifice, 
on the occasion of his initiation into office.® He was the royal 
official, who planned and performed the sacrifices on behalf of the 
sovereign, and acted as his advisor on all religious matters.' 
Purohita, sometimes accompanied the king into the battlefield, 
where he encouraged the army “by quoting Vedic authority as to 
the final goal of brave men in the field”.' Besides, the Purohifa 
also acted as the Guru and Acarya'of the royal princess.® In the 
Maliagorinda Sutta of the Digha Nikaya’, the Purohita, Govinda, 

* yi. It, p. 426. 

» XU. 85, 7—9. 

’ V. Ram., II, ch. 11. 

* Sat. Bra. V. 3, 1; Tail. Bra, 1, 7, 3, 

‘ Av., 24, 1. 

* VI. 1, p. 113. 

’ Artli., BK. X, 3, 32-33. 

■ cf. Law, N.N. : Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, p. 47. 

’ Bombay University Publication, Pt. II, pp. 168 il. 
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LIFE IN ANCIENT ANGA 

(A) SOCIETY 

The dominant theme in Hindu social thought and practice is 
the specific duty of the four castes and the four orders of society. 
Due to the existence of the caste system Hindu society was very 
different from any social structure characterized by impersonalistic 
interaction and legal contractual relationship.' Hence, social rela- 
tionships in the ancient Indian societies were dominated more by 
notions of status and a community of feeling rather than by con- 
tract and formalized patterns of behaviour. 

VarnaSramadharma was the basis of social order during the 
period under review of which marriage was the most important 
institution. Dress, ornaments, food habits, recreation etc., con- 
stitute the important aspects of social life. We would, therefore 
describe the social life of ancient Anga in this period under the 
following heads, viz., the varpa system, slavery, marriage (inclu- 
ding kinds of marriages, polygamy, widow remarriage, dowry, the 
position of women in society etc.), food and drink, dress and orna- 
ments, and recreations. 

The Var/ta System : 

The Varna system seems to have been established very early 
which is evident from a large number of legendary references de- 
picted in our literature. The Vedas the most ancient literature of 
the Aryans— show that the Varna system began to develop in the 
later Vedic Age and is referred to in the latest portions of the 
Jfgveda and the Yajurveda. The origin of the caste system has 
* Marne, S.Hr : Eariy Hitory of lasiKUtioas^ 1875. 
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been endlessly debated. ^ The old literature contains a mythical 
acconnt of its origin. The cosmic self-Purusa prodiiced all the 
four Varnas (castes) out of itself. The Brahmanas were the mouth, 
the Ksatriyas the hands, the Vaisyas the thighs and the Shdras the 
the feet of the cosmic self.i Modern investigators think that the 
Varija (caste) system was born out of the desire of the Vedic 
Aryans to maintain the purity of their blood from being contami- 
nated with the conquered dark-skinned^ peoples.® Some Hindu 
Scholars tend to accept the economic origin of the Varria system.® 
The fourfold division of society in thus interpreted to be a divi- 
sion based on difference of labour. The original name for caste 
in Sanskrit is Varna which means colour. This would tend 
to support a hypothesis about the racial and not the economic ori- 
gin of the system. In the Mahahharata also it is stated that at 
the time of the creation of the four Varpas, complexion was a 
differentiating criterion— The Brahmaps were white, the ICsatriyas 
were red, the Vaisyas were yellow and llie Sudras Avere black.'* 
Moreover, it may be said that the Varna system during the period 
under review, however, was not rigid and people from one caste 
might go to the other caste. 

The later Vedic literature — the Sutras, the DbannaSastras, and 
the Epics, divided the Indian society on the basis of functions. 
Wc are told that the Brahmapa class was mostly concerned with 
intellectual and spiritual enterprises;® the Ksatriyas with militaristic 
and administrative tasks;® the Vaisyas with agriculture and com- 
mercial functions;’ and the Sudras with servile and menial works 
of life.® The whole society, includingthc Jainas and the Buddhists®, 
accepted these divisions of the functions of the four Varnas, 
which were interchangeable in the beginning. Though the first 

1 Rv., X, 90, 12. 

* Ibid., in, 34, 9. 

“ Datta, Bhupertdranatha, Studies in Indian Social Polity, 1944, pp. 450-51. 

* mh., n, 15, 16. 

® Vaii 5 tha DhamaMstra, 11, 13-14; also cf. Hardy., A Manual of Buddhism, 

p, 68. 

« Vasiitha DhamAdstra, 11, 15, 17; also cf. Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 7. 

’ Mbit,, XII, 60, 23; 'VaSijtha DharniaSdstra, II, 18-19. 

« Manusmrti, 1, 91; also cf. Vasijllia, Dhamaidstra, II, 20, 

» Jd., VI, p, 207; also cf. Mehta, B..L, : Pre-Buddhist India, p. 255. 
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three Varnas formed some sort of entity amongst themselves as 
against Sudras anddhere was established more or less an aniformity 
of their functions’, yet differences in ceremonials, rituals, as well 
as social and religious practices began to grow even amongst 
them." Primacy of status was fiixed in the descending order on 
Brahmaiias, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and ^udras.= But inspite of this 
fourfold classifications, in actual practice there were, since the 
vedic days, many subcastes, but roughly they could be put in one 
of the four big categories. 

It is now necessary to examine the status of each of them in 
the society during the period under review. Tlie Brahmanas were 
at top of the social scale and were concerned with the functions 
both of an intellectual elite and of a priesthood.^ The rulers of 
Ahga were Vaijnavas and followers of Brahmanism. They ruled 
over the country in accordance with the Dlmrmasastras which 
were purely Brilhmanical products. The kings showed honour to 
the Brahmanas. Some of the Ahga rulers had appointed learned 
Brahmanas as their ministers and never failed to satisfy them. 
The Briihmapas were the custodians of the sacred literature and 
remained so inspite of the fact that lime and again, great teachers, 
sages and philosphers came from the Ksatriyn caste and even 
from the castes further down. In the later periods of Indian his- 
tory the Brahraarias also enjoyed judicial power and there are 
references in the Mahdbhdrata to this effect.'* In later times he 
came to enjoy several immunities and privileges especially in 
taxation. The archaeological findings of the period also suggest 
that some kings of Ahga made the grants of land and Agraharas 
to the Brahmapas to help them in their devotion to learning and 
religion, and performance of expensive Vedic ceremonies like 
Agnihotra and Panca-Mahdyajnas. It is said that the king was 
to honour those Brahmanas who had returned from the pre- 
ceptor's house after studying the Veda, for that money which is 
given to the Brahmanas is declared to be an imperishable treasure 

> Apa. Ds., r, 1, 1, 6-7. 

• Ibid., 1, 1, 1, 27; also cf. Prabhu, P.N. : Hindu Social Organisation, p. 295. 

’ Ibid., I, 1, 1, 45. 

* Max Weber: Essays in Socioiogy, 1946, Pp. 396-97, 268; cf. Mann., XI, 33. 

‘ Mbh., XIV, 3-10 
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The last division of the society was that of the- ^fidras; ‘.Re- 
cording to ancient authorities^ it was the duty of the Slid ras.db 
serve the higher castes (namely, the Brahmanksi the Ksatriyas and 
the Vaisyas) for their livelihood. Tha Sudras were denied;the 


study of the Vedic literature and ryearing of sacred. thread. / They 
did not even enjoy the freedom of movement. Several restrictions 
were placed on them. For example, according to the Vispu srbrti^ 
the first three castes must not travel in the company, of the §udra. 
Manu® says that a Sudra, must not acquire wealth .because thbreby 
he causes pain to the Brahmanas. , . . : - d ^ 

However, there are instances which sho\y that the rigorous 
rules for the Sudras were not always; stressed. They were allowed 
to perform the Work of the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyasdn’ times of 
distress^ If a Sudra was unable to maintain himself and his family 
by -serving the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas,.^ and the Vaisyas//he was 
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note that due to the rise of Buddhism, in course of time the social 
condition of Sudras improved to a great extent. Buddhism; the 
rival religion, held out the promise of equality amongst people, 
irrespective of caste. It was in striking contrast to their existing 
status in Hindu religion in which they were looked down upon and 
were considered to be born inferior to the other castes. The 
Siddhas particulary worked among them. Thus the growing popu- 
larity of Buddhism among the Sudras and the untouchables of the 
Hindu castes might have putsuaded the Brahmanas to adopt a 
more liberal policy and this made them to extend some economic 
and social concessions to the Sudras. 

SLAVERY 

Slavery, one of the oldest institutions in the history of man- 
kind, infested the Ahga society since remote antiquity. It has been 
a well recognised institution in some form or other and existed as 
a constant factor in the social life of the period. Its prevalence 
may be traced to the vedic period for we find the word Dasa in the 
J^gveda. Perhaps when the Aryans came, they conquered the non- 
Aryans and used them as slaves. 

The literature of our period is full of extensive references to 
gifts, sales and purchase of slaves. The Egveda refers to a slave as 
an object of priestly gift.* The later Vedic literature, the Yajns- 
Samhitas the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, similarlv refer to 
slaves as an object of gift to priests and sages by king and others. 
Accor&mg ia i\\a Aitarcya-Brahmana- “the Sudra is the ser\’ant of 
another, to be expelled at will and to be slain at will”. Thus, the 
Sudra was the worst victim of this system and was afterwards idea- 
lised in Manu's code, though with some concessions here and 
there.* The Bfliadaranyaka-upanishad* says that Yajnavalkya, the 
great philosopher, was the recipient of such gift. The Mahabharata 
records that Yudhisthira gave each of the 88000 Snatakas engaged 
in the sacrifice, thirty female slaves.® Similarly the early Buddhist 
literature too is full of the references of slavery in the period. 

* Rr., VIII, 19—36. 

* VII, 29; cf. CHI, 1, 127—29. 

* The Vatic Age ; pp. 449-50. Thakur U., History of MittiitS, p. 74. 

* Ibid., 

' Mbit., Sablib, 52, 45-46. 
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house-hold tasks including those in the field during the' period 
under review. 

Inspite of the fact that the slaves were generally treated by 
the king and the people as a degraded person, there are instances 
showing that slaves got a human treatment from their masters. 
For example a slave was considered to be one of the members of 
his master’s house-hold.^ One master accepts the words of his slave 
with due honour^, and the second permits him to learn reading, 
writing and handicraft along with his sons.* They were even 
appointed as a store-keepers of property.* 

The forms of slave differ with different writers and periods. 
This divergence is partly due to recognition of new categories and 
partly due to a more scientific classification. VinayapUaka^tatn- 
tions three types of slaves, i/a. (i) those born in the master’s house, 
(ii) those acquired by purchase, and (iii) those captured in " or; 
the Vidhurapandita Jataka mentions four; the Arthasastra enlists 
five*; Manu* mentions seven, viz., (i) those who were captured 
in war, (ii) who had accepted slavery on account of personal 
devotion, (iii) who were bom in slaves family, (iv) who were 
purchased, (v) who were given in dowry and presents, (vi) who 
were obtained as part of hcridity, and (vii) who became slaves 
under punishment. Moreover, slaves in Aiiga were more or less 
servants and had many a right to freedom, whenever the terms of 
their slavery expired.” 

Marriage : 

Marriage is an ancient institution which evolved in society 
to give it stability and order. It has been one of those Indian 
social institutions, which have continued to this day with all 

• Ja , II, 428; III, 162, 167; Mbit., XII. 

» Ibid , V, 485 

» Ibid., I, 351. 

• Ibid., I, 225. 

' Ed..P.7’S., Vol.IV, p. 224. 

• Ja., VI, 285. 

’ Artli., HI, 13. 

• VIII, 415. 

’ Digha (PTS), II, pp. 69 IT. 
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Out of these eigtit forms'; of marriageSj first four are ;apprdyeti 
and the rest four are disapproved;^ Thexohdemnatioh of the iast 
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vogue during our period and it (svayamvara) was an accepted 
institution. This system was prevalent among the royal families, 
but on some occasions the svayaiiivara did not end peacefully and 
the girls were taken away by force. There were no child marri- 
ages in the early stages of our history.* 

Polygamy was not unknown during our period. As there were 
no prescriptions or limits to the number of children, one couldgo 
in for as many wives as one wi.shcd for or could maintain. Per- 
haps political reason was one of the justifications for a ruler for 
keeping more than one wife. Other reasons being the barrenness of 
the first wife,* the breach of the conditions of the first marriage,® 
desire for having more than an ordinary number of children* 
victory in war, where women were treated as war-booty,® and 
unhappy conjugal relationships under monogamy. Generally people 
went in for more than one marriage' for want of a son. A fairly 
good number ef examples of polygamy from Afiga history can be 
cited. Bflianmana®, king of Anga is the most prominent who 
practised polygamy. Polygamy, however, was mostly popular 
with the wealthy Vaisya caste or the Kjatriya aristocracy and 
rarely with the Brahmaiias and the Sodras. 

Widow-remarriage was allowed in the period under review. 
In such marriage performance was given to the younger brother of 
the deceased husband for procreation of children and there are 
numerous instances of it in the Kf(//c and jSp/c period. They do 
not seem to have been popular with the higher Varnas. How- 
ever, the social laws did permit a widow to undergo a sort of tem- 
porary marriage (called Niyogd), provided she had no issue.' 

According to this system, a widow could have a temporary union 

with her brother-in-law or a Sapinda of her husband, with a view 

1 SarKar, S. C. : Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, p. 91; 

Mehta, R.L., op. cit.^ p. 277, 

5 Manuswrii, IX, SI; Anh., BK. HI, 2.47 IT. 

® IX, 73. 

‘ ^r///.BK.3n, 2, 52-53. 

® Cf. Vaidsa, G.V. : ap. cit.^ pp, 74-5. 

* Cf. Prabhu, O.N. ; Hindu Social Organisation, p.^198; Arth. HI, p. I®* 

’ Pradhan, S.N. : Chronology in Ancient India, 

« SB E., Vol. XXXni, p. J81. 
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Women, during the period under fmuctVv^ sOmel^ 
occupied an honourable position jn. the. society. c;;Iri.thc;jfjg^^ 
the husband and the \Vife’are described as taking equal paftm^^^^ 
sacrificial rites. The ‘danipati’— the libusehdlder and his Xvlfd . with; 
‘one accord’ press the Soma (a planli mbst iriipoffalit iri;saOT 
offerings), rinse and mix it with milk," and Offer . adorationTaft 
God.” We arc told that woihcn attained great ^ernincricejas philp^y 
phers along with men. For example, VisvaVara; .of the fatri 
of Atri, Ghosi, the daughter of sage Kakshlvah,. liopariiud^^^^^ 
of Agastha, and queen Siisvati, wife of king Asariga bteib AVere w 
versed in the sacred texts.’ Thus, during thqYediO^^^^p^^^ 
far as education was cancerned, the position of wdmari'^ 
rally hot unequal to that of the man. Sorrian ahd sirailarv edu- 
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with man. 
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But in the later Vedic period status of women was degraded. 
They were excluded from the right of Upanayana and other reli- 
gious rites. Still, however, they enjoyed many privileges.’ We 
are told in the Jfa/ioWfd/ am that the goddess of prosperity^ resi- 
des with the woman who is given to truth and sincerity and who 
pays due respect to the gods and the Brahmanas®, vvho is pleasing, 
auspicious in appearance, and is gifted with virtues.® In the 
Santi-Parva, BhT§ma advises Yudhisthira that if warrior-kings died 
in the great war without leaving male issues, their daughters, should 
bo crowned as queens of the respective countries.® The Anusasana- 
parva informs us that Bhijma speaking in terms of high reverence 
about women says ; ‘Women should always be adored and treated 
with love.® The Mahabharata further enlightens us by illustrating 
how women used to take upon themselves the task of counselling 
and guiding men in religious and social matters. Thus, a lady 
named Sulabha discusses the problem of attaining moksa.® Drau- 
padi is said to have given a long lecture to Yudhisthira and Bhima 
upon certain problems of conduct and morality.’ Since she was a 
Pandita, a learned lady®, Draupadi is once more found giving a 
long discourse® to her husband on his duties as a Ksatriya, i.e. a 
member of the warrior class, r 

It appears from the Buddhist literature that the status of 
women was on the whole low. For example, in the Jdtakas,^° 
women are depicted as depraved, wicked, sensuous splanderous, 
sinful and what not the earlier texts also arc not absolutely free 
from unflattering words about them. According to the Samyutta 
Nikaya, “woman is the filth of celebacy, where men get themselves 

> Mbh.,Am. 11. 

“ Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

• Ibid, 12.52. 

’• Ibid , Anu. 46 5. 

' Ibid , Santi., 321; Vrs , 20—192. 

’ Mbh . Van. 27. ff. 

' Ibid. 

® Mbh , Santi, 14. 

->» Nos. 61—5; 269. 285 & 327; also cf. Mehta, R.L., op. oil., pp. 287—89. 
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property, children, servants and general management. She received 
the fullest respect in her capacity as the mistress of the house. 
She served her husband, regarded as her only refuge’ and idol, 
but she had herself a right to service from many including her sons. 
Apastamba pays a great compliment to women as authorities in 
customs and practice by ruling that ‘one should learn from women, 
what ceremonies are required by custom in marriage’. As mother 
she was deemed to be the object of devotion, maintenance and 
good treatment by her children." The daughters got the same 
care, patronage, and love in .the family as the sons.® 

Moreover, by the very nature of their sex they were circum- 
scribed in Ihier freedom for protection from all possible dangers. 
Perhaps for that very reason they were dependent on man. But, 
from the point of view of family stability and happiness, she was to 
be respected and honoured. In Anga during the period under 
review woman was regarded with due respect in every sphere of life 
and she was not subject to any of the merciless laws of an un- 
sympathetic society. Even when she overstepped moral laws, she 
was treated with sj mpathy. 

Pood and Di inks : 

Though in the land of Anga, the cult of non-violence was pre- 
ached by Jainism and Buddhism, even then the dietary habits of the 
Anga people had not changed much. The change into settled and 
agricultural life from that of a primitive and pastoral must have, 
no doubt, wrought many dilTerences in matters of food and drinks, 
but once they came about, they remained for a sufficiently long 
period. The literature of our period presents more or less an uni- 
form list of edibles. 

Vegetarian food seems to have been quite popular among the 
people. The cereals which were most commonly used were barley, 
wheat, rice, phaseolus Mungo {Mudga), and phaseolus radiatus 

* V. Rama, II, 27.5, also cf. Mshia, R.l.., ap. cit,, pp. 285 —290. 

* S.N. SSmath Hindi Ed„ P(. I. p. 143. 

“ MaJjhUha, 359-60. 
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to the monks' by their worshippers. Almost every kind of animal 
flesh, including sometimes that of the cow, as well as of the hull 
also, was taken as late as the .Buddhist period. The MaJjhima 
Nikaya^ speaks of a cow’s flesh and its cutting into small pieces by 
a cow-killer. The Gijjlia JdtakcP tells us of some cow-flesh being 
brought from a cattle’s burning place by a kindly, merchant to be 
given to some miserable vvifures. Moreover, due to the utility of 
cows in agriculture and in shape of milk, people hesitated from 
taking its flesh and it seems that its flesh was totally stopped by the 
people in due course. 

Sweets and milk preparations were also very common in those 
days. Among the sweets Modaka* was specially popular. Fruits 
were also an important 'part of everyday food. Guests were 
entertained with fruits. Besides there was a special Vrata known 
as Phala-Vrata^ consisting entirely of fruits. 

The Piiiuiiic literature also supports the fact that meat-eating 
was very common among the people of the period. For example, 
the Agni-Pmana'^ strictly prohibited a Vrati or observer of any 
religious ceremony from taking meat or wine during the period of 
performance. The restriction on meat-eating during religious ob- 
servance naturally indicates that meat as a part of food was com- 
mon in those days otherwise there would hate been no occasion 
for such restrictions. 

Drinking of wine was a popular custom amongst the people 
during our period. It was taken both by the general masses as 
well as the ruling class. Sura and Madird svere the most common 
words for drinks which were prepared from several things. Besides 
Soma was a sacrificial drink, Citraratha’s father Dharmaratha drank 
soma along with Indra (i.e. offered Soma sacrifice to Indra) at 

' V. Ram., II, p. 235. 

* pp. 36, 216. 

’ Vol. 11. p. 50. 

* Agn., ch. 179, p. 684. 

“ ibid., ch. 175, p. 670. 

* Ch. 175, p. 670. 
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Dress and Ornaments : 

Wearing of clothes and decking the body witli ornaments have 
remained enduring passions of human beings in all ages since 
man developed the taste for clothes and ornaments. But the 
designs of clothes and ornaments and the manner of wearing them 
have changed according to the needs and geographical environ- 
ments of society. 

The clothing of the body consisted primarily of two pieces of 
cloth. One meant for the lower portions of the body known as 
‘Adhovastra’ and the other for the upper portions, known as the 
‘Uttarlya’.^ Sewen clothes were perhaps not used in the beginning 
and the ‘Uttariya’ seems to have been more common in women 
than men. Ascetics and those, who practised penances, used the 
bark of trees, grass, = or cloth made of some \ariety of jute or 
hessian.® The kings, their ministers, and other aristocrat and 
wealthy people possessed varieties of shawls of various colours, 
piesumably of wool and silk, which they could change at will.* 
Cotton Was the most common material for clothes known to 
Indians, so also to the Ahga from very early limes, Silk* and wool 
also weie fairly prevalent and used by the Aiiga people. We also 
get reference to clothes being prepared from palm-bark, the stalks 
of the coral tree, or from the bark of the ‘Bhafiga’ plant.* 

Literature of the period mote often refers to cut and sewn 
garment covering the female bosom. It may be compared with 
the modern choli (Jacket or bodice). Women dancers wore a kind 
of embroidered garment.^ Vadhuya was worn by the bride at the 
marriage ceremony during the Vedic period. In the Satapatha 
Bruhmana w'e hear of a set of sacrificial garments which con- 
sisted of a silken undergarment, an overgarment and a turban 
(usnisha). Turban was used both by men and women. Uncoloured 

* MaJjMma, p. 1 12. 

* KPilm, 11,52,20. 

* MaJJhtma^ p. 49. 

‘ Ibid, p. Hi. 

‘ Vinaya, p, 19. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 454, 293, 107. 

' Rr., 1,92,4. 
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ornaments and people wore ihetriTl the beginning of the season. .;' 
The ornaments were prepared front igoldVsilyerj- brbnzeyirdh arid 
precious stones. From the sculptural-repreBentations of tlie regipri, 
it is found that most, parts of the body such as cars, neck, pppep 
and lower arms, fingers^ svaist and ankles had their various appro- 
priate ornaments, We-are told in the Lalitavistarh^ that hye him-, 
dred ornaments were prepared under the orders of Suddliodarial' 
which were meant for almost all the pbrlions of the body of his ' 

. son, Siddhartha, including ornariients for harids, feet,’ head and , 
neck, seal-rings, earrings, armlets, waist-chains, golden threads, ' 
nets mounted with jewels, necklaces of yarious kinds of jewels, ’ 
bracelets, and delightful crowns.’ ^ 
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the forehead, tops for the ear, armlets and rings. Tims, it seems 
that the ornaments of different metals were largely used by the 
people of Ahga according to their status and means. 

Besides the dress and ornaments, there were other fineries like 
ungents, paints, powders, and fashioning of the body in many ways. 
Fashionable house-holders seem to have grown pretty long hair 
over the head and beards on the chin. Hair dressing was practised 
both by men and women. Generally plaits were worn by women, 
but there are references to such ruesr, who had their hair plaited.’ 
They used^ powders as well as paints for the shine of their faces 
and other parts of the body and dyed their feet. Men and women, 
for keeping their hair and skin smooth, used oily substances. ^ 

Recreations ; 

The people of Anga paid special attention towards their rec- 
reations and hence they spent their leizure in various sports. 
Hunting seems to have occupied 'a pre-eminent position .in this 
respect. The most common . objects of hunting were the boars,® 
the buffaloes, the deer of all species, the lion, the tiger, and the 
bears etc. The Majjhima Nikaya* refers to the ruse of sown corn- 
fields in the midst of jungles for the purpose of attracting deer, for 
whose catching hounds and nets were used.® 

Festive gatherings, Jcnown as sanmjas were observed on fixed 
occasions by the people of Ancient Anga. The nature of saniajas 
must have differed with times and places or different interests of 
the people. However, they seem to have included' fairs, festivities, 
recreations of many a sort, play and sports etc. If seems that the 
royal court was usually chosen as the venue of those samajas and 
the kings themselves invited the people to uatness them. We are 
told in the Jataka that sometimes mountain peaks also were cho- 
sen as their sites.® 

‘ Majjhima, p. 334; Digha, p. 4; Vmaya, pp. 419-20; Ja., Vol. V, pp. 150, 203, 
215, 302; VI, p. 232. 

’ Raghmamsa, IX, 49. 

* p. 98. 

^ Raghmamsa, IX, S3. ’ 

• Ja., Vol., II, p. 253, IV, p. 458; VI, pp. 7, 277. 

’ Ibia., Vol. HI, p. 538, 
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suppoi^s: tiiei ^ev^nee ^ot gai^mg,V^ f 
thatrgamBling’^as tiip:^r>i^«|pf!tli6;W^ 
also for liabitiiai person’s.. We are - told invtlie^iSra/i'^/^a/tf 
tho piglia Nikaya^' about .the ;5%ri6t}s ; plays ,,pC dic0;^ 
also made of a Ygkkha ydioTw^ an^Unjiabitabt;^ 
cametfo' tlie, kingdpib of iCQray^.W''pI^y?:at'.4iGe??&;'i^^ 

■'■''Buddba ' bas pr^scribecf‘^ix-evna':i6f ^^^ga&biibg>^-'yiz.^ 
defeated gambler becomes anxidbs ' fof • the .lost- hiohey , . the •yicio'*; - 
ridus'one begets enmity,' there is immediateioss'of^mdney ih'dicfe^ 
playing,' there ‘ grows a public lack'of belief in ia gambler ;h:w^ 
a gambler is despised by his friends and councillor#and tliat^^^^^ 
is prepared to give his daughter in marriage to a gambTef;®^^^^^^ 
the sayings of the Buddha it seems that gauibling \vas noHikeh^^ 
the society in general during the period under rCviCwh . ’ , ' ' 5“' 

Dancing, singing, playing on various muridal ■ instrUrnentsV 
dramatic performance,® playing with small iron balls, Splaying 
bamboos or sticks, elephant-fighting, horse-fighringr'buffallbw-;;, 
fighting, cock-fighting, bull-fighting, goat-fighting^ fam-figlitmgi' 
dove-fighfing, fish-fighting, wrestling, ' brdinary fighting, and ^a^ 
ing the manoeuvers and fighting of an army were' other -tecreah 
tions.® From a statement in the Gautama i)//drniost7/m® it 
that‘ some people earned their livelihood by dancihg’and sihgihg; 
Stories and historical narratives would be recited; dt' the: p^ 
mances of Asvamedha and Rajasuya sacrifices. 
val was deightful to all sections of people, aiid it Wbhld bej ehiivei 
ned with different kinds of 'murical instruments and with^ 
frolic. Courtesans cultivated the- arthf' singing ' hnd;danciri^\^ 

34. ' ' 

® Ja., Vol. I, p. 289; Majjltima, p. 358. , . • ‘ ^ 

® Bombay ymersHy;'piibUcatwn, W^ I. p.'7; alsh cf, Vinaya, 
7i^i7^/iHflWoi;-Whh"273-274r •’ •"■‘■'•■^’^-4': 

’«'l3i^,,p.272r 
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order to amuse’ people. We arc told that Karpa the sufa king of 
Anga offered presentations to Sayama Magadhi, a courtesan in lieu 

Safdens and pro- 

ved to be attractive resorts for water-sports, a favourite pastime of 
the ricii and the kings.^ 


(B), RELIGION: 

India has been a land of toleration and assimilation. It was 
tnis reason due to which different religions and sects have flouri- 
shed here, with much of mutual give and take, but generally 
violent conflicts. India’s toleration and catholicity did 
0 only shelter all faiths but also contributed to the worship of 
many deities whose forms were the results of cult amalgams. In 
fflain aining such a healthy atmosphere, the religious, outlook of 
e people and of religious teachers played an important role, 
esi es, the credit also goes to Indian monarchs, who hardly inter- 
ered with religion and society and considered it their duty to 
protect and encourage all. It seems that politics was generally not 
ming ed with religion. This is true of the religious history of our 
period. We find that in Aiiga all the important religions such as 
rahmapism, Jainism and Buddhism, flourished during the period 
under review without any conflict with one another. The most 
a mirable features of the religious life of this period are the tole- 
rant policy of the kings who ruled over the land. The liberal 
attitude of the people who, (hough strong in their loyalty to their 
respective faiths, seldom descended to physical clashes and vulgar 
abuses. The tolerant and rather positive policy of the kings to 
elp all religions and the reasonable attitude of the people about 
religious propaganda contributed to the peaceful development of 
all religions side by side. 

Brahmaiiism : 

Brahmapical religion is also called the religion of the Vedas. 

It seems that the majority of the Anga people were adherents of 
it. Originally that (Vedic) religion was plain and simple, in which 
the people worshipped various forces and phenomena of Nature. 

’ Saiityutia, Pt. II, p. 696. 

' Mbh. Kama Porta, 38. 18. . 

’ Mehta, R. L., op. cil., p. 354. 
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from pure spifituaiity for a purely rspiftfual 

'The worshipper ihay and must' make • jp 

by the simplest: measures, industripusiy^ T'Quqly,'|jP^>^^^^^ 

sively. Resembling 'manas they;dbi- they Cat. and 

Accordingly offerings of food and in1pxicating;d^ 

in order to fortify them a:nd to stir' themCtp(m 

had to be flattered; they were to be addressed;r*n fhe^m^^ 

agreeable style and in the most superlative esipresslpns.'p^^ 

to their' grandeur and' their splendour’’^®- .. 

When the cult of sacrifices became popular I n^the ff^^^^ 
field, it required for its performance expert knowledge aifd-spe^^^^^^ 
lised functions. Hence, it was perforni'ed-by .the priestly, 3 
who was supposed to be expert, in this field. ThiS pri.ps^ 
was no other than the Brahmapas, . whose;; main’^ fuhed^^^ 
‘Yajna’, i.e, sacrificing for ollicrs dr .fuake others .sacri (iced 
priests received a good dividends in the form of 
fees) for performing that work;.' ■■dd,'- 

Brahmanical literature informs ; iis-Thaf iantpngst tfe 
sacrifices, the . Asvamedha, , Rajasuya, Wisvfiji ta,;’ d AgMVipiha 
Ayusloma,; Atirata, Pulresti, Aindravlsti, . Samyakasa, f ah^ 

smedha etc., ; occupied Iniportant place in ;tiie .religibusdH^^^^^^ 

people during thhiiJeiibdd^m^Teyievyf , ^he BuddbislJdiii^ 
iscribes thcse:sac^■ifices^t6 the .Bfaiiniauasi.d^heiflGdihmpu^featUrc^ 
vefe :the- P%ripgs:cX:^scCrifici^;:;dBiation^\^ 

’ '.^."71 b aim r . IJ . ; 5 iudies 'w -dtiiVtlxm nii'if 'Rufi/iidciii- n'i'l 7 v ri caS • ' .7i « 
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through fire to gods, which were followed by profuse alms giwngs.^ 

We are told in the Mahabharata- that thousand Asvamedlia 
sacrifices were performed by Yuvanasva II, who in turn was follo- 
wed by his son and successor, Mandhata.^ Asvamedhas were 
mainly political sacrifices, open to supereme monarchs only, which 
W’ere performed in connection with political conquests. It appears 
from the study of the two Epics that almost all the famous heroes 
(kings) of the Raindyaiia and the Mahabharata had performed 
A^vamedha sacrifices during their regime.^ Successful world con- 
quest by a monarch was followed by Visvajita sacrifice, in which 
everything possessed by the sacrificer was given in alms. Ayustoma, 
Atiratra and Aindra Isti, seems to have been supplementary to the 
Putresti sacrifice, which was performed by sonless kings of ancient 
India. Purusamedhas is regarded as horribly inhuman and heinous 
sacrifice since in it human lives were sacrificed. Hence rightly, 
V. M. Apte® says, the Purusamedha may have been borrowed from 
the non-Aryan aborigines. With the growth of time, this sacrifice 
was regarded obnoxious by the society in general. 

In the following countries, however, there began to grow a 
reaction against sacrifices, since the common man had ceased to 
find any real significance in them. The complexities of the sacri- 
ficial ritual and the fire-pit technicalities were understood by a 
small class of priests only, which led to the growth of Druidism. 
The ordinary people remained mostly ignorant spectators, and the 
costs of the various Yajnas became prohibitive to them. Besides, 
the Hindu theory that religions do not come from witliout but 
from within was ridiculously ignored. The priests simply got 
them by heart and their meaning true or false-became exclusively 
their own property. The mantras in course of time came to be 
regarded as a thing of magic — known only to the priests or Yajni- 
kas. Fast steeped in superstitions and pseudoreligious beliefs, the 


* cf. Barth, A . : Religions of India, London. 1914, p. 192. 

* 111, 126. 5-6. 

' " Mbh.. Xll, 29, 913; sec also III, 126, 37. ' 

* For details see K Ram., I, ch. 39; Mbh., Ill, 107, II. ff; Bh. IX, 8, 7-8; Bd. 
Ill, 63, 152 and 182; Vayu., 88. 144; &\a. II, Sec. 5, 38, 48. 

* Soda! and Religious life in the Crhyasutras, Bombay, 1954, p. 205. 
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people acclaimed 4hemfas;igpdSvOpjtfele^i;(^ 

intricacies and ritdkls;/gre^:intd vinfiwte^ 

ntied for .years and llUndreds , of priests ,\yetn j 

pose. The commands pfThe Blifulevas must .fe.pbeye^ in; any ease, 

or else, ;they: would have to facd ihnhmerabie,,d^^^ 

.Mofeoyeri the Atpanisqds, .expound;^ 
opposed to the sacrificial cereinohies..^- It;4®nis; 

Atman as the’ only ^ tmdefdying and ultiniat^lre^ 
ritual is useless and knowledge'is allimpPrtanri®" ‘ ^ 


These extremely rigid forms of religious sacrifices, as ivelias;t 
the new religious outlook of the Dpa72r.yfldy evoked'Spiritual hnr^^^ 
and revolt, that were responsible for the rise and gidwfhvpf tw^ 
new heretical seels— 3 aihism and Buddhism. - 
that due to the rise of these religions (Jain.isin andnBuddlushijjthd 
spirit underlying the sacrifices totally' eyapo^ated^ lt^ hadi‘ stilly 
some impact on the popular mind. G.C: Pande has righriyJre^ 
marked that their (Jainism and Buddhism) movements were 
a culmination of the growing reformatory - mood of the people, i’ f 
As a result of spiritual unrest and the rise of Jainism and BuddhisimlA; 
in due courses the Brahmanical religion remained confined td-a'v 


small section of the people of early Anga. 



Inspite of the fact that Jainism and Buddhisin found, many,: ; 
followers among the inhabitants of Anga, a great body- pf the:^ 
people of the Anga country remained staunch follpvvers of tlieir'l 
ancient faith (Brahmapism). It, would, therefore, be. 'proper: 
discuss separately the state of the various Brahmapicai cult, ;yiz,,'; r 
Vaispavism, Saivism, and Sakti worship, .during the -.period ■ 
under review, before dealing with the prevalence . of jainismj a^ 
Buddhism. . ’ ' " . ^ •- 

(A) Vaisnavism : “Vaisnavism is-the ngm.e giveii tofhe Bha^kth^^ 
religion which recognises Visnu, also called; Bhagavata, Puru-' ■ 
shottama, iSlarayana, 'Harij as the sdIe %o<i,. Ho is defined aSThej^^ 
unborn (Aja) and the Eternal (Sa^vata). Hejis;the creator- 

Tkakur, U, ; Suidiei m Jamistii &Budcihism in 
2riaIW5eem*»p[^<7/^^ 

. i G.Ci ; Studies, in the Origins University of Allahabad, : 
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the embodiment of immorality (Amritam), the father and the 
mother and the Eternal receptor of the universe”.* 

Worship of Visnu is as old as the Rgveda. In the Vedic 
period he was eminently a god of sacrifice (Yajna). The predorai- 
nent feature of Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism is devotion to Vijpu or 
Vasudeva.“ Reference to Bhaktas of Vijiiu is traced in the JFtgredic 
hymn mentioning sun's®, as a class favoured by Visiju, In the 
Mahabharata, Vasudeva-Krishna is identified with the highest 
God. Thus, all these evidences certainly point to the conti- 
nuity of the Vasudeva cult, that is, Vaisnavism throughout our 
period. 

The people of Aiiga were strong believers of Vaisnavism. It 
appears that in the country of Anga, Mandiir Hill has been a 
noted centre of the Bhagavatas or the Vaisnavas. We are told in 
the Varalia Puraija* that Mandara is dear to all the Bhagavatas. 
God Vi§tiii under the title Madhusudana (destroyer of Madhu) is 
said to reside there (mandara madhusQdanam).^ The Narasimha 
Ptirdiia records that Mandaragirikctanah (one having Mount Mand- 
ara as his abode, symbol of standard) .is one of the appellation 
of Vi§pu." The Vai.snava religion was so popular in the country 
of Anga that even during the reign period of Moghul ^emperor 
Akbar, the worship of god Madhusudana was performed by the 
people. It is further stated that Catrapati, son of Vasudeva 
built an abode of victory (temple) for god Madhusudana in the 
saka year 1521 (A.D. 1599) when Dushansha, a brahmapa was 
acting as tlic priest.* , A small black-stone image of god Madhu- 
sudana is still worshipped in a temple at Baunsi, a modern village 
of ancient Anga, vvhicli is situated about two miles to the south of 
Mandar hill. Worship of god Narasimha onMandar hill also 
bear testimony to its being a scat of the Bhagavatas. We are fold 
that a Mandar hill inscription discovered among VaidyanStha 

' Ray Chaudhuri, H.C. : T/ic Early History of the Vaintava, Sect, (2nd Ed.) 

University of Calcutta, J936. 

' Erl‘01 Samhiia, IXIX-IXX. 

> Rv. 1. 22> 20. 

‘ Cl). t43„ V, 2. 

‘ Vr. Ch. 143, V, 2; Nr. Ch 65, V, 7; /ffn. Ch. 305, V. 9. 

• Ibid. 

’ 2./l.S.n., November, 1870, p. 295. 



an: ,e^tabl%n^nt^of|^o4^iN^j^^^niai-i*H6n^H 
;, apparently!^ J^nda^hillr^!^.,; 

; . 'Wlaiie tpid^tl&t sbiri^y6ai|:i^;iij^ 

Varaha alon| wkK tw8':ot1ier;sm^iJim^eV;bMpnu;:|^^ 

out. on . the hill :ne^.the:Sita;;i^iida: 

also , contains tlireeihprea of ^i$nn lying on his , s 

sayl yisnti). The Kumarasombliava of Kaii(i|s^ . 

footmarks of Visnn on the slopes 6f MandS^ra: ; •. Thns^df is 

from the above references Ahga has been, ari impbr^^^ 

of Vaisnavism or Bhagavatism since long. ’ Tt w^.pp^^^ 

sanctity of Mandara hill as a Vai?navite , centre that impelled- 

Caitanya, the great Vai§nava saint 6f Bengalj to pay a visit to thisv 

place in A.D. 1505.® ■ ■''■■ '' ' 


(B) Saivism ; Saivism is, the ivoiship of God l§iva. ; It 
be traced back to a very early period. Marshall has foinid, proto-., 
type of Siva and linga symbol as well in the Indus; valley^ ! 
In the ^gvedic literature, Rudra is frequently mentioned.'*? .He' 
was supposed to be the God of destruction and later bn people 1 
began to worship him for protection. As the protector of animals • 
and cattle, he is represented as Pasupati.® However, it was the 
amalgamation of Yedic Rndra, the atmospheric God and fthe ; 
proto-historic anthropomorphic male diety of the Hafappa cul- 
ture which led to the evolution of the Siva deity, yaduvansi has 
collected together a large number of evidences to shpW that Vanpiis 
myths and legends associated with Siva arose from the references 
or imageries in the Vedic literature and from. Rudra’s absorption ’ 
or the pre-Aryan. male deity®— prototype of Siva/ ; Later, in the 
Syefasvatara .XJpmn?ad,, Yadiwansi sees a hipt of the rise of Bhak- ; 


* Vide Prabhudatta Brahihacliart,, j^r/ ^rl Caiidnya-CJaiitm’alt^ GiisL. ^tcsS^ 
Gdrakhpur, 3rd ed; Pt. J, p.,250. , '/ '^ v' '-r''' .y- : 


; ^’.’./Mdfjenjodam find' ihe-^.tndus Civilisaiion, London,' 1931 i L 
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tism in relation to Siva as well as Visnu.^ In the Epics, the 
Rdmayana and the MahSbbarata, Saivism is a fully developed and 
established fact. Siva is bestower of boons." Arjuna obtained 
Pajupata weapon by worshipping Siva.® These instances clearly 
indicates that Saivism was quite popular during the period under 
review. 

The literary and archaeological finds spealc of the great popu- 
larity and veneration in which Lord Siva was held in Anga. Its 
worship was widespread among the men and women-folk. From 
tlie several Purdnas we learn that in the country of Anga, Mandara 
Hill was an abode of Lord Siva.* 

f 

Common people appear to have performed the worship of 
Siva in the form of their choice uninterrupted. According to 
Hindu literature®, there are two main aspects of Siva. In the first 
form he is called Mahadeva or Sambhu, a god of mild disposition, 
and in the second he is known as the fiercely tempered Bhairava' 
Rudra. The Mahadeva or Sambhu form represents goodness 
(Sivam) and a state of ‘Gunatita’ ora state of being above the attri- 
butes. His Rudra form may be taken as the destructive power of 
the universe. Siva in the Mahadeva form bestows blessings. In this 
form, he is described as wearing a crescent-moon on the head. He 
posses a third eye on the forehead,’ and his hands carry a trident, a 
bow, and a horn etc. We are told in the Matsya-Ptirapa^ that his 
onianicnt is serpents. He is described variously as possessing four, 
eight, ten, or even twelve hands. In his other form, i/a. Bhairava 
or Rudra, he is described in the Agni-Purand' as possessing a grim 
face with protruding teeth, a pot belly and wearing a garland of 
skulls. He has plaited hair and many hands. His trident, the 
garland of skulls and also the cobras are the very symbols of 
destruction. His destructive form is born when crime is committed. 

^ Yaduvansi, Saimmala, Rashtrabhasba Parishad, Patna, 1955, pp. 1 38fl 
41—56. 

‘ Rim., Salakanda, 36, 9-10. 

Mbh , Vanapana, 87. 

* Linga Purana, Ch. 53, v. 9, Vamana Purafa, cli. 66. vv. 42 — 48; ch. 68, vv. 
4-5: ch. 69, vv. 81-82; Padma Parana, ch, I, vv. 4-5. 

' Bhattacharya, B.C. ; Indian Images, Calcutta and Simla, 1921, Vol. 1, p. 20. 

' Quoted from Bhattacharya, Indian Images, Vol. I, p. 20. 

’ Quoted from Bhattacharya, Indian Images, Vol. I, p. 20. - 
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Life in Ancient Anga. 

' It appears tliat images found in the region of Anga and other 
Ijarts of. Bihar are mostly composite one of §iva with Patvati 
or Uma. In this connection, it is important to note that in the 
later Vedic texts Rudra is associated with a female named 
‘Ambika’,^ In the llg. and the Atharvaveda there is mo ' other male 
diety so exclusively associated with a female deity In tlie early 
Indus Valley religion also/ as in other ancient civilizations, the 
male deity '(proto-tjpe of histoiic ^iva) was associated \wth 
a female deity. In the Rftmayana and the MahabltaratajSiva 
and his consort are generally invoked together.^ It seems that 
Tantricisnd modified the original Idea of worship and led to 
the introduction of combined images of Siva with his female 
energy. These images throw a flood of light on Saivism in 
Anga and other parts of Bihar. The abundance of composite 
images of Siva and Parvati indicates Saivites w or-shipped §iva 
in Tantric form, the characteristic of which was the popularisation 
of Sakti worship. 

Images of the period also reveal that Siva and Parvati were 
also worshipped in the composite form known as ArdhanfirHvhra. 
One half of such an image represents Siva and other Parvati or 
Uma. Siva has plaited hair, a crescent and a trident, while Umu 
is shown to have parted hair. The Skanda Furdna^ mentions that 
on one occasion Parvati asked Siva, “Let me reside with you all 
the W'hile embracing you limb by limb”. Thus the form of §iva 
became androgynous and in course of time that composite form of 
Siva became an object of worship. Siva was also worshipped in 
the form of Hari-hara, a comparative image of Siva and Visnin 
In the Matsya-Fiirdija^, there is reference to a composite image 
of Yisnu and Siva. One half of such an image represents Siva 
with trident and the other Visnu with wheel. ^ The Linga-Pnmna^ 
narrates a story that Visnu had been to tlie Banivana in the guise 
of a woman and then they became one. However, this shows that 
Saivism was very intimate with Vaisnavism and the spirit of 
mutual respect of each other’s deity led to the evolution of the 
^ Vajasaneyi SathhUa, III, 57; TaiuBr.. I, 6, 10, 4-5. 

“ Yaduvansi. 14, 

® Ibid,, pp, 59-66. 

47, 54. 

' Ch. 260. 

JPurvardha Adit., 96. 
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concept of a joint deity like Hari-hara, to be worshipped by both 
the sects. 

Discoveries of a large number of ^iva-Iingas in Anga and other 
parts of Bihar remind us also of the phallic cult in Saivism. 
Mandara Hill still abounds with several Siva-lingas. Mohenjo- 
daro discoveries* have thrown considerable light on the early pre- 
valence of the cult of the linga and Yoni and this read 
with reference to Sishriadevas or the worshippers of Phallucs in the 
Egveda, becomes all the more significant. The Pnranoj and the 
Epics have preserved many traditional accounts regarding the linga 
cult. From these stories, it is gathered that they* all were con- 
nected w ith sex, and thus this cult was taken up more enthusiasti- 
cally and given mystical significance by the Tantrikas. How- 
ever, the linga had attained a conventional form during the period 
under leview and was worshipped by the people of Anga like other 
parts of India. Temples were constnicted in which the Lingas 
were installed, and even today such kinds of worship are perfor- 
med on a large scale. Thus, it is clear that Saivism had been fully 
developed, and Sivas’s images and various symbols were objects 
of worsliip in the region of Anga, like other parts of Eastern 
India. 

(C) ^al’ti Worship : The worship of Sakli was no less popular. 
She was supposed to give Siddhis. The worshippers ofSakti 
called Saktas, worshipped the goddess in many forms as §iva was 
worshipped in many forms by Saivas. In the early Vedic period 
the female deities are generally honoured and referred to as con- 
sorts of the male deities. But when Vedic Rudra was absorbed 
in the pre-Aryan male deity, who was also three-faced, Pa^upati 
and Yogi with Urdhvalinga, the mother goddess cult was also 
taken over, and she became the consort of Siva and was known 
as Ambika, Rudranl, Bhavani, Durga, KatyayanT and Uma. But, 
because of her free-Aryan origin, the goddess, inspitc of being the' 
partner of Siva, also continued to be an independent deity. In 
spare images, she was worshipped in both her destructive and 
benevolent forms. The worship of Uma as a consort of Siva be- 
came a dominant feature of Puraniic Saivism. This worship of the 

‘ Marshall, J.; Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus CMlisallon, Vol. I, London, 1931. 
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u .'Mga; odier ;parts Of- of iBil%rjic6'frQbpratO kt)b'\?'e nien- 
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'Mydiolbg^^^^ Parvallj ’ also':. known'/ aa/0 

the 'sCdOhd wife of' Siva after/tihe Bemise/bfiliisififst/^ 
fhereforei.-ihe irhkgejbf Paryatf oh';<3auiTof-U 
same as described in cOhnectiph.witli/Uma^Maiiesvara'/dr/^^ 
GaurT; Wherever she is depicted alone,' she' 'hds. her 
i,e., a mirror and a trident in place 'of ; a lotus. , ^h 
as also in the literature of the period, three sfages of Pafvall Or // 
CjauiT’s life have been depicted. The iihages in tvhich ?^G^ 
depicted as standing on brie leg show her girlhbbd-’pehances^^^ 
images in which Gaurl is represented as holding her bhfld kaft^^^ 
tikeya on her lap show a typical motherhood; ; Tarvatt or burga /'; 
is represented in images as ha\drig ten op mbfe;;' atfhs.eqm^ 
with various weapons. As Mahisasuramkrdahl. She is' shown, V 


standing on a lion and engaged in 'slaying the buffalo .demphi,// 
Mahisasura. One of her hands is hurling a spear at , the chest Of / 

the demon. . P -: -., ';v 


The Tantric form of worship was very much developed 
during the period under review.' The independent; tyorship/V^^^^ 
Sakti led to the development of its independent re ligiqus . liferatiire^^^^^^ 
known as Tantra. She began to be worshipped as having humerr ':; 
ous hands and terrible forms and has' the highest of all the deities/ ■ 
Another form of the mbther-'goddess cult which became /popular ■ ; 
was the vybrship of the mother-goddess with a chifdi Three-such, ' 
images have been found aT/the’ village of Valgudar be^ 
Ltickheesarai and Molihath in Morighyr District® (a region / of eariy* 
Ahgaf. ' Such ari image is' also fpurid at die village Rajauna peat 
Valgudar though die deity is called Pundesvan - according to/ the / 
inscfiptibh;®. , Sircar* j rightly holdsdhat this type of deity was jio-v 
pular . with the f, Ural, people and vyas apparently;: not uncbunecte^^ 


, BHattachairy,a,.hri//rt/ff;an^e;v,:t;'p. -'36. /= '/ 
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with the conception of Parvati with Skanda on her lap and also 
that of the Buddhist Hariti. 

Jainism : 

In the history of Jainism, Ahga played a very significant part 
for centuries. It was a well-marked natural region which is fre- 
quently referred to in the Jaina texts. Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Tirthankara of the Jainas, and commonly spoken of as 
“the founder of the Jaina church”, was a scion of the noble 
family of YaisaVi where he was born and spent the early part of 
his life. It was through the ruling dynasty of Vaisaii or the 
Lichchavis that Mahavira got solid support from all directions 
in his early days, and “it was through them that the religion of 
Mahavira had spread over Ahga, Sauvira, Vatsa, Avanti, Videha, 
and Magadha, all of which were the most powerful kingdoms of the 
time.i Though, he spent the better part of his life as a religious 
teacher in Magadha, he had many associations in Ahga. It is said 
that Ahga, like other parts of eastern India was the scene of wan- 
derings of Mahavira and the activities of his Nirgrantha followers 
in the life time of the Buddha. 

Campa, the capital of Ahga= (modern Bhagalpur), was an im- 
portant centre of Jaina activities where Mahavira spent three rainy 
seasons, and Basupujya, the twelfth Tirthankara attained his nir- 
vana at Campapura.’ The Tlicrigutha narrates that a Jaina 
bhikkhuni named Bhadda took ordination in the Buddhasana and 
in course of her journey went to Ahga,^ Candanabala, the dau- 
ghter of Dadhivahana, was the first female to embrace Jainism 
shortly after Mahavira attained the Kevaliship in 556 B.C. Besides 
there are signs of old and new Jaina temples of both the Digambara 
and the Svetambara sects built for Vasupujya and other Tirthan- 
karas.'* We are told in the Uvasagadasao and the Antagadadasao 
that there was a temple called Punnabhadda at Campii in the time 

> Shall, C.J. : Jainism in North Bihar, p. 59; Dey, Nolcj on Ancient Aftsa, 
p. 322: also cf. Thakur, U, p. 96. 

' Thakur, TJ. : Sliidtes in Jainism and Buddhism in MUhill, 1964 , p. 83. 

’ cf. Ibid., p. 83 and 95. 

* Therigatha, FTS, p. 134. 

* Dey, GDAMI, pp. 44—55; also cf. Thakur, U. : Sludics in Jainism and 
Buddhism in Milhila. pp. 95-96. 
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t)f Sudharman, one of the eleven disciples of-Mahavira, who 
succeeded him as the head, of the Jaina sect after his death It 
is said that the town was visited by Sudharman at the time of 
Kupika Ajata§atru who went there bare-footed to see the Gaija- 
dhara outside the city which was again visited by Sudhatman's 
successors." We are also told that Mahavira died either at 
Pavapuri in the modern Nalanda district or at Campa near Bha- 
galpur.® 

Besides, in the ancient Ahga v/c have a few Jaiua anti- 
quities. Mandara Hill is supposed to be one of the sacred places 
of the Jainas also. It was here that Vasupujyanatha, the twelfth 
Tirthahkara attained his nirv'ana. The top of this hill is a great 
object of veneration for the Jaina communityr "Tho structure 
is said to have belonged to ^ravakas or Jainas and one of the 
rooms still contains a carana. A few other Jaina relics were also 
found on the top of the hill.'* Next important antiquity of Ahga is 
PuTijabhadra Caitya, and it is said that thisCaitya was in the 
Udyana or park, called AmraMlavaiia, situated to the north-'cast 
of the city of Campa.“ It was very old in age, recognised by the 
people of the ancient, famous, praised everywhere, and Jnata.^’ 
It was decorated with an umbrella, banners, bells, flags, atipa-^ 
takas (flags surmounted on flags), whisks or brushes of pcacock- 

feathcis and having a railing Jt was sprinkled all over with 

perfumed waicr, and garlands were hung; it was odorous with 
Bowers of five colours, and with burning since incense of Kaia- 
guru Kundurukka and turukka It was haunted by actors, dan- 

cers, experts in mimics (Vidambaka), ballad-singers, lute-players* 

and minstrels. Many people visited the shrine which deserved 
prise offerings, worship with Sandal-paste etc; gifts, adoration and 

^ Hoernie, II, p 2; also cf. Tliakur, U- ; Stiidhs in Jainism and Buddhism in 
Mithlldf p, 96. 

® Shah, C.J. J inJJotth Bihar, pp, 94-95; also cf. Hhakw, op. cit, 

p. 96. 

» ASF, Report, 1903-1904, p. 87, 

* Beglar, Vol, III; Kuraislii, Ancient Monuments of Bihar and Orissa, 
(Section on Bliagalpur). 

® Thakur, U. : Studies in Jainism and Buddhism Jn Mitlilla, p. 101. 

« For interpretation of the word ‘Jnata’ see, Thakur, U. Ibid, fn. 3 of p. 101. 
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respect .....It deserved a gift of a share from sacrifices on all 

sides of it was a big forest-grove (Vanakharida) with a central big 
Aioka tree (a Caitya "Vrksa) with a Prthvl-^ila-patta under it 
attached to its stem.^ Karnagarh hill near Bhagalpur also con- 
tains numerous ancient Jaina relics. We have reference to a Jaina 
Vihara to the north of the ancient fort.“ 

It is difficult, however , to exactly determine the hold of 
Mahrwira’s teachings and his religion over the people of Anga. 
However, it seems certain, in the light of available references that 
Mahiivira had a better hearing in Anga than other parts of India. 
Even today unlike Buddhism, Jainism is not extinct in the land 
of its birth. Perhaps, there are specific reasons which saved it 
from extinction in Bihar. 

The reason has been very well ascertained by Stevenson. She 
says that “It has never cut itself off from the faith that surrouded 
it. Jains always employed Brahmanas as their domestic chaplains, 
wiio presided at birth rites and often acted as officials at death 
and Inarriage ceremonies and temple worship. So when the storm 
of persecution by the Mohammedans swept Bihar, Jainism simply 
took refuge in Hinduism, which opened its capacious bosom to 
receive Jainism compromised with Hindu caste practices and 
winked at the worship of some Hindu deities like Ganesa.* 
Rishabhadeva the first Tirthankara is regarded as an Avatara of 
Visnu.® Thus, from the above discussion, it is clear that Jainism 
with all its schisms and divisi ons was a living force in Anga 
during the period under review. 

Buddhism ; 

The rise of Buddhim is said to have marked a new ago not 
only in the hirtory of India, but also in the history of the world. 
It was remarkable for the spirtual unrest and intellectual ferment 
in many countries. We had Lao Tzu and Confucius in China; 

> For details, see Shah, U. P. : Studies in Jaina Art, (Section on Caitya- 
Vrksas) ! also cf. Thakur, U , op. cit., p. 101. 

' Thakur, U. : ^Studies in Jainism and Bnddirism in Milhila, p. 103. 

’ Stevenson, S. (Mrs.) ; The Heart of Jainism, 1915, p. 18. 

• The Culinrai Heritage of India. Vol. IV, p. 49. 

‘ Bhagaiata Parana, quoted in the Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, p. 134. 
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both circumstances afibrding conclusive evidence of the place 
having been originally a Duddhist sanctuary which the Brahma- 
nas have propitiated to themselves since the downfall of the 
Buddhism.! 

Of the relics collected by Harris^ in course of his excavations 
at this place, the most important appears to be a colossal 
figure of the Buddha (now in the Birmingham museum) which was 
found lying on a side of the hall. The statue weighing nearly one 
ton is of coppor. The figure stands in abhayadana nuidra. 
Besides, the articles numbering more than fiftyfour discovered at 
this place— unmistakably point to the building being a large flum- 
feer Buddhist monastery or Vihara such as existed at Samatha, 
Sanchi, Bodhgaya, Manikyala and other places.^ We arc further 
told that “The inscription on the minor figures, in the Gupta 
character of the third and fourth century, show that the Vihara 
with its chief laies and penates has been established a consider- 
able period before that time, probably at the beginning of the 
Christian era or even earlier, for Campfi (modern Bhagalpur), the 
capital of Anga, was a place of great antiquity and the Buddhist 
took possession of it very early as the capital of Eastern India and 
established many, Vihdras and Caityas in and about it'’.® ’These 
struetdre are models or miniature representations in the Buddhist 
scriptures which recommend the dedication of such monuments 
as an act of great religious merit. Hence, they have engaged 
the earnest attention of the followers of Gautama from an early 
age, and many are the ruins in India which now attest the lavish 
expenditure which some of its former kings and princes incurred 
in raising them in a manner worthy of their ambition.^ 

Recently a rare image of Avilokitcsvara Buddha in black 
stone bearing an inscription, was discovered in Lakhisarai (hfon- 
ghyr District).® Avilokitesvara is all compassionate Bodhisattva. 
It looms large in the varied pantheon of Northern Buddhists, as a 
Bodhisattva is said to have emanated from the divine Buddha. 

r Thakur, U. : Studies in Jainism and Buddhism in Milhila, pp. 137-38. 

= Ibid., p. 138. 

» JASB, XXXm (1864), p. 369. 

* Ibid., p. 371. 

‘ G.D. College Bulletin Series No. 2, p 22. 
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We are further told in the same work that the bhikkims b^ 
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Mahqpanada Ja:, II. 229; Mahavagga V.8.;;VIj M. *: ^ / ‘.-j-; 
Afdlidvagga, VI, 12, 13,. 34, M., -A;!', •; 

Vimya, I. p.T79. / ; ■ : 
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he accepted ordination from him.^ 

The Diglia Nikaya of the Suita Pitaka further informs us that 
the Blessed one was adjourning amongst the Ahgas and went to 
Campa and took his abode in a Vihara on the bank of the tank 
Gaggara. A Brahmana named Sonadanda, who was a great in- 
fluencial teacher, went to the Buddha with other Brahmana house- 
holders of Campa. Buddha asked him about the qualities of a 
true Brahmana. Sonadanda replied, “one is a true Brahmana who 
is pure in birth and who is a teacher, vastly learned in mantra and 
well versed in three Vedas with their branches, who is beautiful, 
virtuous, intelligent and well-read”. The Buddha said that he was 
the possessor of all the qualities of a true Brahmana and was not 
in any way inferior to a Brahmana. Sonadanda afterwards became 
a devotee of the Buddha.® We are told in the Majjhima Nikaya, 
that the Buddha was once dwelling among the Ahga in a city named 
Assapura in the kingdom of Anga. He preached the Mahaasso- 
puranittanta to the bhikkhu.s, which preaches virtues which make 
one a true samana and a true Brahmana.® On other occasion 
Buddha with large assembly of bhikkhus was adjourning in a 
Vihara near the tank Gaggara in Campa. Pesso, son of an elephant 
trainer and Kandaraka, a parlvrjaka, went to the Buddha. Kan- 
daraka told the Buddha that his pupils were well trained. The 
Buddha approved of his saying. Pesso said to the Buddha thus, 
“His preaching of the four satipatthanas is sufficient for purity 
of human beings, destruction of suffering and realisation of ni- 
bhanam”,® 

The Samjutta Nikaya informs us that the Blessed one was 
dwelling in a Vihara near the tank Gaggara in Campa and W'ith 
him there were 500 bhikkus, 700 upasakas, and many gods. Vahgi- 
sa, who was one of the famous disciples of the Buddha and also a 
great poet, uttered a stanza in praise of the Buddha.® The Buddha 
while he was among the Ahgas in the town of Apana, asked Sari- 

' Oldenbcrg, Vinaya Pi[aka, Vol. I, p. 179. 

> i>W.,l.rp. Ill— 126. 

’MM, I, 271. 

' Jbid , p. 339. 

‘ m, Pt. I, pp. 195-196. 
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impression tliat Aggidatta made the Buddha a bhikkhu. In their 
presence Aggidatta worshipped the Buddiia and declared himself to 
be his pupil.^ 

Thus, the above references clearly indicate that the Buddha 
had a large number of disciples in the Ahga and that his posi- 
tion was very high among the people of Anga during the period 
under review. The above references further indicate that the 
Buddha made frequent excursions to Campa and resided on the 
bank of the Gaggaia lake. In otherwords, we can safely say that 
like Brahmanism and Jainism, Buddhism had also^a wide influence 
on the religious life of the people of early Ahga, like other parts 
of Noth-Eastern India. 


(C) ECONOMY 

In the field of Economic activities, Anga has played a very 
important role since remote past. Hence the period under review 
witnessed striking development in industries, trade and commerce. 
The subject is studied under the following heads : — ’Industries,' 
Guild organisation. Trade and Commerce, Revenue system, and 
Medium of exchange. 

Industries : 

India has been famous for its crafts and industries since ancient 
times. It is evident from literary archaeological references that 
these industries continued to prosper throughout the country and 
hence Anga was no exception to it. Heavy demand for textile 
goods by the people of the period was responsible for the growth 
of textile industry in Anga like other parts of the country. There 
are references to the various textile fabrics such as linen {Khomait), 
cotton (Kappasikam) silk (Kosseyani), wool {Kambalani), and hemp 
[Sanam'), out of which threads were spun and woven into cloth of 
various varieties and qualities. We are told in the Buddhist litera- 
ture about weavers (Pesakara)f the loom lTanta)i^ weaving appli- 

> Dhammapatla Comenlary, III. pp. 246-247. 

= SBE, Xni, 28; DN. I, 51; Ja. IV, 475. 

> ja. I, 356. 
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their handicraft and carved out any shape out of ivory.* Thus, 
from ivory various articles like bangles, trinklets, ornaments, hand- 
les for mirrors and inlaying of royal chariots were prepared.^ , 

Metal industry was no less important during the period' under 
review. We are told that metals like iron, copper, silver, gold 
and bronze etc., were utilised in preparing the objects of different 
kinds.® Since the people of the period were mostly agriculturists, 
for the manufacture and repair of agricultural implements the ser- 
vices of blacksmiths were indispensable. The archaeological finds 
have proved that apart from agricultural implements, blacksmiths 
manufactured other articles of general use like axes, & weapons of 
war, such as arrow-heads, spear-heads, swords and knives. We 
learn from the Agni-Pilrana* that Anga (Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
Districts) was one of the five centres for manufacturing swords in 
India. Besides, many other objects like bangles, rings, hair orna- 
ments and utensils of iron have also been found in the region of 
Anga. 

Metal-workers also practised the art of bronze and copper 
casting with considerable skill. The art of bronze and copper cas- 
ting is very ancient in our country.® Tlio discovery of bronze and 
copper images at Sultanganj (Bhagalpur) and other parts of Bihar 
points to highly developed bronze and copper industries in the 
region of Anga. Fashioning images in bronze or Asiitadhatu 
appears to have been a prosperous industry. A remarkable copper 
statue of the Buddha discovered at Sultanganj and at present pre- 
served in the Birmingham Museum, is symbolic of the metallurgi- 
cal and artistic skill of the people of Anga. Besides, many small 
standing Buddha figures of copper were also found near it. The 
presence of lumps of copper Ore suggests that the melting and cas- 
ting operations were done on the spot.® 

■ Dn., I, 78; Mn. II, 18. 

* ja., n, 197; V, 302; VI, 223. 

’ Dn., II, 351; An. Ill, 16; /i!,II, 296. 

* Agn, ccxlv, p. 886. 

® Marshall, Mohejo-Daro and Indus VnHey CtvUisatwnf I, pp. 30-37. 

® Ncogi, Copper in Ancient India, p, 21; Smith ; History of Fine Arts h India 
and Ceylon, pp, 171-72. 
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That the pottery industry was wclbdevclopcd in Aiiga .^during 
the period is abundantly, clear from the large nunibet of po^^^^ 


of different types and varietieSj such as cooking utcnsns; dishes, .; 
cupSj saucers, ink-potSj lamps of various designs- and toys . etc.', /, 
which have been unearthed during the course; of. archacologi.^l;,. 
excavations in this area and other parts of Bihar. \ye are' told .in' ■ 
the Jatakas' that there were potters villages, where various . types'::' 
of bowls, jars, and vessels of all types were inadc.® Naulagarh.- ; 
have yielded a large number, of N.B.P^ glazed and grey, pottery ; 
pieces, and various kinds of terracottas.* , Potters-were skilled not,, 
only in moulding different .shapes of pottery but. also in, baking, 
and colouring. Most of .the pottery:, was , iylicel-made, : but 
hand-made toys, or figurines arc found as well. These supply /us 
positive proof of the flourishing, state. of. pottery industry during ,' 
the period. under 'revieWiV, ' 'v:i,/v'V; • 


■ References in the literature Of the period show that cane and ; 
leaf industry was also 'very rimportant in Anga; ^T'he wdrkers'rih ' 
cane, baihboo,, and leaf were ;;known as the A^u/okonni, Vefiiikanag, • ; 

^ Cv. 2. i; Api; III, 243; .4 k; illj n, 2.1; > 

* Materials were. cj^ibi ted Musebin dUringtlic Silver j«^ 
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and Vetukanas. They made lutes, baskets, ropes and mats, palm- 
leaf fans and leaf snn-shadesin largo numbers,’ But owing to 
their perishable nature, very few specimens of wood-carving of 
this period have come down to us. , , 

Dyeing and embroiding industry has its own place during this 
period. The art of dyeing was in vogue since remote past and it 
was an important occupation in Anga during our period. There is 
a reference to Rajaka (dyer*), who performed the work of dyeinfe 
after having washed the cloth. Dyes were made with blue, yellow, 
rod and saffron colours.'’ Besides these, dyes were also made in 
the colours of white, dark-blue, brown, yellow, golden, silvery, and 
black. It appears that rich persons usually made embroidery on 
their clothes so that they could look attractive and beautiful. 
Embroidery was generally made on fine musline and other costly 
clothes 

Guild Organisation : , 

It is evident from the foregoing accounts that a large number 
of industries were in a flourishing state during the period under 
review. Formation of guilds put these industries on a sound and 
economic footing. The reason behind promoting corporate acti- 
vities in the economic life was the localisation of trade and indus- 
try in the post-vedic period and later. From the Jalakas and some 
other early Buddhist sources we get information about the locali- 
sed guilds of the industrialists and traders, such as of dantakdras, 
rajakas, pesakdras, kumbhakdra, iantukdra, kammakara, vaddliakP 
etc. Rise in the volume of trade needed an organised and planned 
production and quick distribution, for which an efficient system of 
financing was essential. This gave the rise of a class known as 
scllliis, who controlled the financing of trade on individual as well 
as on partnership basis. Such Setlhis, while working as adjoint stock 
company not only contributed to business by hired out their goods 

» cf. Js. IV, 251, 318; III, 79, 283; V, 291-292. 

* Dn. 1, 51. 

" Mn. 1 , 36. 

’ Bose, A. N, : Social and Rttrai Economy of Northern Indian pp. 233-234; 

Pre-Buddlust India, pp. 213-214. 
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age;aiid e.Kperience. Setthhis^a P^lli^wDrd, \^^^ich' means ;‘a<tfeashrCiT 
a banker, -a cityrmaft}-a lwea^lh;ywraei•chant.^ahd ■.;a■ . foreman ; 0^^ 
guild.;? .With the development of ‘trade and; industries and -the;cities, 
as the;, centre of comraerccj the activities of.the Sctthis became pen-; 
tered : round the cities, whiclugave .birth to a . class , of a settliis,: 
better known as nagaraseff/iis,^, yvho, though.not producers, Jfinan-' 
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sale^irade in the market towns,’ such as Campa,® Mithija,® liaja- 
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i Jd., Vol. VI. p. 69; Vol.IV, p. 256; ^ i ; 

^ Digha, Hi p. 69 . y ;■ 7 ,'7 '• 

. ^ Gautama .iJ.^aroja ^iltra, II, 2;,.2p-2I; Maijii.,.;Vin, .41.;;^^ . . f 7 

'* Majumdar, R.C,. : Corporate Life in Ajicient Itidin, jpi ii Local :^elf~Govshi-: 

fnent'm Ancient Jadid, p, 48;'74. V,of. Vi, p; 22. - . . .. ' A 

, Local ! ■ Self-Gaverfinien^ in^ Anciettf India, p.'76;* Corporate Lif/jn -Aticimi 
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were the stockists of the products of the provinces,^ brought to 
cities in caravans where these products had ready sale. 

Though normally a setjhi was selecled from among the local 
merchants, in special circumstances a merchant from outside could 
also be called and appointed to the post. We are told in the Angu- 
ttara Nikdya that prince Prasenajit of Kosala requested Dimbisara 
of Magdha to send him a sellhi for appointment as nagarasetfhi of 
Saketa. Bimbisara sent Dhanafijaya of Bhaddiya in Ahga to the 
king of Kosala for this purpose.® 

The functions of setthi are dillicult to define with certainty for 
want of authentic infoimation. It is, however, almost certain that 
the setthi had an office (thana®), where he attended to his business 
in his dual capacity, on an oOicer of the state and of an individual 
trader. In official capacity he had to attend on the king* daily, 
sometimes thrice.® In his capacity of a ’trader he Soften conducted 
sarthas,® transacted business in the city, granted interviews to dea- 
lers of different commodities,® held large landed property,* boar- 
ded wealth in gold and in coins,* stocked huge quantity of grains 
in granany and financed’* local trade and Industry.” He had a 
great reputation in the society and was respected and honoured by 
the king, citizens and the people of villages.” People held him in 
gieater estimation than the nobles and the princes and he had also 
to discharge some social and civic duties. 

The guilds performed multifarious works for their orgaisa- 
tions, as well as for society as a whole. Among other things, the 

1 ja.,Vo\ I, pp, 377,451. 

* /In ,1,7,2. 

> Mehta, R.I/- : Pre-Biutdhisl India, p. 2\9. 

* Ja, Vol. I, pp. 120, 269, 349; Vol. III. pp. 119, 299, 

» Ibid , Vol. HI, p. 475. 

• Bose, A.14. : Social A Rural Economy, p. 261; Pre-BuddhisI India, p. 219. 

’ Apaddna, II, p. 357; India as described in the Early Texts of Jainism and 
Buddhism, pp. 177 — 179. 

• la., Vol. II, p. 378. 

» Ibid , Vol. 1, pp. 345, 444, 466; V, p. 331; 111, pp 56, 129, 300. 

1“ ibid, Vol. l,p. 467. 

« Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 38. 

» Ibid., Vol. V, p. 382. 
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ders of Campa, Vaisall, -Pataliputra, Rajagraha and other centres 
of trade. , These instances show that the guilds, by providing the 
system of partnership made the life of commodities of the people 
safe. Thus, the guilds were multifunctional organisations and play- 
ed a very important role in the economic life of Anga like other 
parts of India. j 

Trade and Commerce: 

Trade and commerce constitute the most important aspects of 
any economically progressive state, and thU was true of Anga also. 
We have reference to a class of heriditary merchants [Vamya)who 
took active part in the commercial development of the time. 
Campa was a centre of trade frequented by merchants, 'big and 
small. The latter presumably used to satisfy the small demands 
of the locality, white the former would collect large quantities of 
goods from the centres of production, and send them to distant 
countries where they were sold at a higher price. It is evident 
from the Vimdnavatthu commentary'^ that the people of Anga used 
to go to trade with many carvans full of merchandise to Sindhu- 
Sauviradesa and they had pass through a desert and once they 
lost their way but afterwards saved by a god, named sensaka. 

Campa was connected by several routes with the important 
commercial centres of the' country, viz Srfvvasti, Kausiimbi, Vara- 
nasi, Rajagrha. Vai^fill, Tamralipti. We know from the JBtakas 
that the merchants from Eastern India went with their caravans in 
the north-west. Probably this shows that there , was trade-routes 
from Campa to Tamralipti,^ Videha to Gandhara’ via Kashmir, 
Magadha to Sauvira,* and Rajagrha to Sravasti.^ 

There are references to sea-trade which seem to be an impor- 
tant part of commerce during the period under review. The 
Aitareya Brahmana frequently refers to sea and navigation by 
sea-going vessels. 

' p. 332. 

* MahaJanakO Vinava Texts, X, 81; Buddhht India, (tst Ed.), p. 103, cf. 

Thakur, U. ; History of Mithila, pp. 83-84. 

’ GSndhara Ja., no. 406. 

• Vimanavatthu Althakathu, 336. 

» Su-nU 1012-1013. 
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There vare, . references ; to markets in Ahga, where the traders' 
localised in . different streets or mohallasi aspractice still in-vdgiiy^ 
there. It was^in these trade marfcetsj where apportion. of the;yill-' 
age produce was sold and probably it ,, was Troni'here That 
surplus produce was handed over to big traders and merchants^ 
who despatched it to trade- centrb in other parts of the ■country. 
Inland trade was carried on, both by land and TiVeri.yroutes., 
But it is said that generally the latter was preferred by theirUer- 
chahts, fbr 'it'was a better and safer means of transporting , merf. 
chandise . . • ' 
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found favour ‘in all 'India markets, from where the caravan tra- 
ders after purchasing the required merchandise travelled to the 
sea-ports with a view to exporting them to foreign land. 

Unlike the traders of other parts of India, the traders of 
Anga did not rest with sending their cargoes tq the markets of 
west, central Asia and south-East Asia. ' Though the evidence in 
this field is meagre, even' then it may be inferred that the com- 
mercial link ‘ with the above countries was always continued in 
varying degree. Foreign trade, like the inland one, was carried 
on both by land and sea-routes. Moreover, it seems that the 
later was always precarious and life was never safe. We 'are told 
in the Jataka stories , about a number of ship wreck which was a 
common catastrophe.' Similar was the case with land routes to 
foreign countries which was unsafe for the caravan, merchants, who 
passed many a wilderness manifested by robbers, demons, lions, 
and other wild beasts. Inspite of these dangers and hardships the 
people of Anga choose the profession of trade and both the sea 
and land routes were utilised by the merchants during our period. 

Anga generally exported its native products. It included the 
articles such as precious woods, dlk, cotton clothes, lime stone, 
guns, cloves, sesame, indigo, opium, sugar-cane, rice, millet etc. 
on the other hand its imports consisted chiefly of tin, ,lead, 
glass, 'steel, coral, need, pearls, and puiple. Thus, it seems 
that foreign trade was encouraged' to U 'great extent during the 
period.- 

Revenue System ; , . , > 

The theory that the king was entitled to receive revenue from 
the subject in return for his protection was deep into the economic 
thinking of Anga during the period under review. But it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain how far. this power • si’as judicially utilised. 
However, it appears , that Hindu theory of taxation, more or less 
corresponds with the canons of Adam Smith which runs asToHows, 
"Every subject ought to contribute the revenue a sum proporti- 
nate to the income which he enjoys under the protection of the 
state and that every tax ought to be paid in time, or in the manner. 


i Ja., n, 103; in, 26; V. 75. 
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is piched on this or that side of a crab hole situated just as the 
boundary of a field. It may suggest that the king’s share was fixed 
after measurement. 'The importance of measurement for land 
tax assessment’ is further corroborated by the Arthasdstra when it 
refers to the ascertainment of total areas of the fields by number- 
ing cultivated and uncultivated pjots.' These instances lead us to 
the conclusion that the land revemie and connected charges were 
probably assessed upon the individual holdings as well as on the 
collective assessment of the village. 

. 1 . ' S' 

Among the branches of land revenue by far the most impor- 
tant IS certain , fiscal dues which* denote the commonest revenue 
term. They are 5e/i, Shaga, Bho^a, Kara, Hiranya, Udakabhaga, 
Vtsaiiga, Uprikara and sita etc. 

Bali is the oldest Indo-Aryan term for the royal revenue and 
it is depicted in most of the early Indian literature. But there is a 
great controversy regarding the exact nature of this source of in- 
come. In the Ilgveda it is the king’s due both from his subjects and- 
from conquered kings.* Macdonnell and Keith, however, suggests 
that ball was from the very beginning of the nature of a tax not 
depending solely upon the freewill of the subjects. We a, retold in 
the Aitareya Brahmana that ball is a compulsory contribution pay- 
able by the subjects.* In the Jdtaka, balijs often regarded as 
an oppressive and additional cases. Bali, thus means taxes or 
tributes. v 

Some scholars interpret ball in the sense of a ‘religious tax’. 
But this interpretation is not acceptable to the literature of the 
period. The latter generally takes it in the sense of a “land tax”. 
Similar is the case with the Rajadhorma section of the 

1 .<r(h,U.35. 

« rtK. rv, 24, 10. 

> Ait.Br., XI, 3. 
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preted by different scholars in the different senses., rHoweverj itV 
appears that all these fiscal terms were undoubtedly a kind ^pf land;'- 
revenue, whose exact nature cannot be determined indlie present 
state of our kho'ivledge. ■ '•■" 
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yield.^ 

Apart from land revenue, there were various miscellaneous 
taxes and state' income which seem to have been an important 
source of royal revenue. Among it, sulka is the important item 
of income and is referred to from the earliest time. Perhaps the 
earliest mention of it as a ‘tax’ occurs in tire Athanaveda,^ The 
Buddhist literature also testified to the prevalence of salka by men- 
tioning a City OtBcer as fixing the toll (sn/fea) for merchants.® 
In the Dirymadana reference is made to the practice of collecting 
duties {sidl'd) and fees payable at military and police stations 
and freight for merchandise.* Similarly, the earlier law books have 
also take a sulka in the sense of a tax levied on trader and mer- 
chants inside the fortified towns and at the toll houses situated 
near the main gate of the town. Kirpta and Upakirpta wete other 
miscellaneous taxes, which were imposed on the finished or un- 
finished goods of those villages which had great facilities of trade 
because of their situation on sea-shores or on the river banks. 
Pratiya was yet another tax, which was levied by the king at the 
time of financial crisis and other emergencies. ViftI was a common 
tax in the form of physical labour; utsafiga is presents or royalties 
from villages as well as towns. It was customary for the king to 
receive presents which vvere brought to the king on the occasion 
of his coronation or even when approaching him with a petition.' 
We are told in the MahabhSrata^ that people made voluntary con- 
tributions to the king performing sacrifices for public welfare. 
Thus, utsanga appears to have been a tax collected only occa- 
sionally. , 

Prom the above it would be seen that the principal source of 

* Ghosal, Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 23; Arlh. II, 15; Ssntipana, 69, 
24, 72, JO. 

» Av. Ill, 29, 3. 

’ Jd., IV, p, 132. 

‘ Dnyaiadesa, III, 5, p. SO. 

' Ibid. 

• XIII. 61, 24. 
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The Buddhist literature Is also full of the references and exisr 
tehee of barter system as medium of exchange during that period. 
Thus in om jataka there is mention of a certain vagrant who pur- 
chases meal ' by giving a golden pin.® Another ya/pkd refers to a 
matt a dog with a clock,^ and a person exchanging five hundred 
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wagons of corn with the commodifies of corresponding value.* 
sometimes the traders earned twice and thrice their value by 
barter.2 

In addition to the barter system, it appears from the literature 
that cows, rice, and garments were the medium of exchange during 
the period under review. Thus, a sage of .Pgied/c times is seen 
offering an image of Indra in exchange for fen cows. Another sage 
of the same period is seen refusing to sell the image of Indra even 
for a hundred or a thousand or a ten thousand cows.® In Tandn- 
laralijaiaka, wc find that rice was used as standard of value.* Fur- 
ther, a potter is referred to as bartering his pots with rice barley 
and pulse.® Even today we find that rice formed a principal medi- 
um of exchange in our society. 

There is evidence to show that some metallic currency had 
been used as medium of exchange. Thus, mention may be made of 
Niska, Satamana, Suvarna, and Pada etc , but their position in 
the field of commerce, seems to be insignificant. None of these 
coins have been ever referred to in the commercial context and 
appear only as sacrificial fee or gift or reward for religious, social 
and academic accomplishments.® These metal pieces having conven- 
tional size, shape, substance, value and weight had a sort of socio 
economic significance, as they were the gifts from the kings,’ and 
people gradually began to place confidence in their intrinsic value. 
Gradually, in the post-Vcdic period, some of those forms of meta- 
llic money like n/fka and suvarna became the popular medium 
of exchange. Thus, in the Jatakas, niska? masa, and suvarna are 
mentioned in the commercial contexts. , 

Apart from the Vedic nifka, sutarna, and satamana etc. it seems 
almost certain that from 600 B.C. Karsapana, which is also known 

* Ja , Vot. I, p. 377. 

* Vinaya, Vol, 111, p. 241. 

» Rv., IV, 24, 10, VIII, 1, 5. 

< Ja. VI, p, 519; cm. Vol. I. p. 217. 

^ Mdmda, 81. 

• For details see, JNSI„ Vol. XV, p.,17. 

' Ibid. 

• Ja., Vol. IV, pp. 97, 4«0, 
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CONCLUSION 

A NCIENT Anga has been one of the most dynamic historical 
•^regions in the past. The glorious history of the Bfhadrathas and 
the Saisunagas radiated from this region. Our sources reveal that 
Ahga was a settlement of the Aryans during the Ijtgvedic period. 
It was one of the sixteen Mahiljanapadas of ancient India and was 
very rich and prosperous. Ahga had a mixed population, com- 
posed of various races or stocks of people, like other parts of 
India. From different sources of the period it is gathered that the 
kingdom of Ahga comprised the modern districts of Bhagalpur 
and Monghyr and extended northwards upto the Koii river and 
included some parts of modern Santhal Pargana district of Bihar. 
It is said that Brahamadatta, the king of Ahga defeated Magadh 
and conquered Rajagrha. It means that Magadha was under the 
supremacy of Ahga. 

There are a large number of important cities and towns and 
places of Historical and Archaeological importance in Ahga. 
Among the important cities mention may be made of Campfi, 
whose ancient name was Malini or Malina*, and was its capital. 
This is one of the oldest cities of India and is frequently mentioned 
in Pali, Prakft and Sanskrit literature. The city of Campa is 
said to have been veritable paradise on earth full of wealth and 
prosperity, internal joy and happiness.® Sultanganj was another 
important town of the region. It is situated on the right bank of 
Gahga about fifteen miles to the west of Bhagalpur.® The Aja- 

• Mbh,, Xir, 5-7; Ml. 48. 97; Vi. 99, 105. 

* Law, B.C. : Some Jaitia Canonical Sturas, p. 73, 

‘ ® B.D, GazetterSf p, 175. 
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may suggest the existence of a town or city in former days. 

; 

In discussing the dynastic history of the period v\e have made 
some observations as to the origin and status of therulingfamilies. 
We have seen how each of them without exception claimed to have 
discarded from. Moreoverj the gcneology of the lunar line of 
Anga as depicted in the Puranas^ cannot be said to be uniform 
and agreed in ail the cases and sometimes serious chronological 
confusions set in. At times jt so happens that either more than one 
name occur in one and the same step or there are found many 
forms of one and the same name.” We have accepted the testi- 
mony of majority of the Purdnas which are supported and corro- 
borated by other sources in the Brdhmanical literature. However, 
it is very di£Qcult to reconcile these conflicting statements in the 
present state of our knowledge. The only source of our infor- 
mation for the reconstruction of the political history of Ahga is 
literature, which is not always reliable because of its hyperbolic 
character and conflicting nature. In the historical period, how- 
ever, the picture becomes somewhat clear as evidences gleaned 
from literary sources are supplemented to a great extent by the 
archaeological finds made from time to time Like other regions of 
India such as Mithila, Vaisali etc., the history of early Anga will 
also remain shrouded more or less in obscurity and a full and com- 
prehensive history is possible only when the various historical sites 
lying scattered over the vast area are thoroughly exposed by the 
archaeologist’s spade. 

Anga was a monarchical stale at all times during the period 
under review. It was so whether it stood as a unitary entity or 
was divided and ruled under separate kings. There was no time 
without a king. The monarch was the central figure of the admi- 
nistration in general and was the ultimate source of authority in 
particular. The king was also the protector of the realm and 
society as the God. The Almighty protected and sustained the 
universe. He was the representative Of God on earth. All the 
powers, viz. executive, judicial, and military were vested in Him. 

> Va. 99, 109-110. M/ 48,99-100; Agn.m, 14; //v. 1 , 31, 51-52; jOro. 13,45, 
46; Vs. IV, 18. 5;M. IX. 23, 11. 

• Ibtcl. 
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the origin of the Varna system, even then we find the existence of 
four different categories of castes (Varna) mostly based upon their 
functions. They are JBrahmaijas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and the 
Sudras. Among them Brahmarias enjoyed a very high position 
in thBj Society of the period. The position of Ksatriyas and the 
Vaisyas was also high. But the Sudras became the most under- 
developed and their lot was hardest. However, in due course they 
began to enjoy some economic and social concessions. ‘ 

Slavery was a well recognised institution in the social life, of 
Ahga. From an analysis of the categories of slaves, it appears 
that the increase in the number of slaves was most probably due to 
the poor economic condition of the people. There are extensive 
references to gift, sale and purchase of slaves in the period. Our 
sources reveal that generally slaves were treated with care and 
kindness, and some of them could rise to responsible posts. The 
slaves were essentially domestic servants and performed diverse 
house-hold tasks. 

Marriage is one of those Indian social institutions, which have 
continued even to this day with all their historical growth. It 
is treated as one of the greatest religious and social sanctities. 
We find the prevalence of eight forms of marriage, out of which 
four are approved and the rest four arc disapproved. Besides, 
the Svayambara (self-choice) system of marriage was also in vogue 
only among the royal families. Polygamy was not unknown, 
since there was no prescription or limit to the number of children. 
Widow-remarriages were allowed and dowry seems to have been 
prevent in the society of the period. Women, some how or other 
occupied an honourable position and had similar education as man, 
Women took part in philosophic debates with man. 

Meat-eating and drinking of wine was very common in the 
society. It is said that even the Buddhist monks relished it. 
Ornamentations and decorations were highly prized by all sections 
of people, not merely from social standpoint but sometimes out 
of religious importance attached to them. Hunting was the pre- 
eminent aspect of recreation, for which the most common objects 
were the animals like boars, buffaloes and deer etc. ‘Samajas’ a 
festive gathering were observed on fixed occcasions by the people 
in general. It seems to have included fairs, festivities, recreation 
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multifarious works for its organisation, as well as for the interest 
of society as a whole. Among other things the ‘banking business’ 
was an important function. 

‘Land tax' was the principal source of land revenue, which 
consisted most probably of the king’s one sixth share of produce. 
It is also presumed that state levied exercise on certain articles 
of consumption, both necessaries and luxuries (Bhagabhokara). 
CaSes of fiscal oppressions of the people by the kings are also not 
wanting. It is evident from the levi of pranya (benevolence) and 
Visti (levy of forced labour). 

Barter was the earliest means of exchange during the period 
under review. In addition to it cows, rice, and garments etc. were 
used by the community as a medium of exchange. Niska, Masa, 
and Suvarna, were adopted for highly priced commodities, while 
copper was used for ordinary exchanges. In the course of time 
KarsapanaS of silver, copper, and gold in different denominations 
were used by tlie community as medium of exchange. 
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